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PREFACE 


In THESE REPRINTS of Robert Bridges prose, 
the Oxford University Press are continuing the 
use of his phonetic alphabet. 

Before this decision was reached, readers were 
invited to give their votes for or against it. The 
response was neither large nor decisive; a small 
majority were, however, in favour of completing 
the series in phonetic type. 

M. M. B. 




NOTES 


ON THE 

PHONETIC ALPHABET 



COMPLETE TABLE OF THE VOWELS 

. 13 ° "3 
'S g 'S £ 
c b F u 

o g o g 
c ^ c 
rt 3 1 «J 3 


as in — 

a 

fazher 

a 

hat 

n 

ago, general, a. 1 

av & 

avtvmn , authority, a/ll. 

z 

bed. 2 

a, y 

made, dry. 


(abate. (As a mute, denoting length of pre 


1 ceding vowel.) 3 

C 

| hzven. (Vocalizing a liquid.) 


\lhe. (Before a consonant.) 

a i 

grim, rica/ll ; 4 zhl. (Before a vowel.) 

i 

it. 

i 

m^ht, b[. 

0 

hot. 

0 

open. 

u 

full. 

CO 

mm. 

V 

mite. 

V 

bvt. 

<w 

hot/. 

y 

lyric, pity. 


win 



NOTES ON THE VOWELS 

1. The form of this symbol was chosen to picture the sound 
that it stands for; viz. an imperfect a — one whose characteristic 
sound is blurred through being unaccented. 

To read paradox and Asia , for example, may serve to remind 
a deliberate, careful speaker not to say paradox. Ash . 

2. Some writers may choose to use e, in preference to e, for 
certain syllables which carry a secondary accent only; thus, the last 
syllable in tendernes, l^htheartednes : — 

and for past participles, bearing a secondary accent, as comforted, 
distributed : — 

also for certain words with the prefix ex, en, See . — if pronounced ex 
rather than ix , even when the vowel is unaccented: viz. examplt 
expire. Robert Bridges would have advocated this pronunciation 
and spelling; and in such words as the above, where the second 
vowel is undoubtedly accented, the reader would not be misled. 
A few other exceptions to accentuation of e are index, content , See. 

3. The use off, as a mute, sometimes to soften c, but chiefly to 
distinguish long from short final syllables, is explained in Prose V 

Further it is permitted to write mute e at the end of certain 
monosyllables, which, by virtue of their sense, carry weight, even 
if their vowel be short by nature: thus love, and occasionally done 
gone. Sec. And we write some or svm, according to sentence^stress 

4. i followed by e, as in sincere, zheye, is accented, iw is accented 
as in few, bewtiful, and ea as in real, dear, Sec. 

For those who have not seen No. V, it should be explained 
that this symbol, e t stands for i, and ee for i:, in the I.P.A. alphabet. 
It was the intention of the designer (R.B.) to approximate the 
shape to some form of i, which would in all probability be even 
tually substituted. 

We write book, look, See in order to change as little as possible 
the appearance of these common words. And, for the same 
reason, tryi(h,fryit , Sec., instead of troofhjroot : this cannot mislead as 
y (cons.) never occurs after r before 00. 

Capitals are not dealt with. Proper names are unchanged 
and quotations given in the original spelling. 



RULES 

FOR THE EFFECT OF r ON PRECEDING VOWELS 
RULE I 

In standard English, 

The vowels, a, n, j, o, u, co, and the di- 
graph av (except in cowry) are followed by the 
sound of e, before r. In some words this sound is 
represented by the symbol e written before the r as 
in aerate, or after the r as in flare, fire, more, pure 
but often its presence is indicated by no symbol 
as in Mary, star, poor. 

RULE 2 

In an orthographically closed syllable ending in 
r, or r followed by another consonant — 
or has the sound of aur(a^r) nor, fort. 


vr 

99 

„ err 

for, hvrt. 

ir 

99 

„ err 

stir, squirt. 

er 

99 

„ err 

her, herd, confer. 1 


Inflected and derived forms remain unaltered: thus, stirritfi, fvrry. 
1 ir is always accented, whereas er is always unaccented. 


RULE 

FOR THE EFFECT OF W, ufh , and qu ON THE 
FOLLOWING a . 

In standard English, 

a following w, ufh, and qu has the sound of o: 
thus — was, ufhat, quarrel. 

[Except before ck, g, ng, and x; as tdiack, wag, 
wangle, wax.] 


x 



THE CONSONANTS 

The following are unchanged: 
bdfhjklmnpqrtvwxyz. 
c is soft before z e i a » i> y. 
c is hard before all other vowels and diphthongs. 
g is always soft, thus gem, mating. 

8 „ hard, „ 8°>3 £t - 

s has four forms: 

s as in soft (unvoiced) ; as in was (voiced) 

/ „ sugar „ / „ measure „ 

LIGATURES 

«, as in sing dh as in ship 

th „ thin (unvoiced) si = Jh „ Asia 

zh ,, the (voiced) d — Jh „ social 

ufli „ what ti = /h „ notion 

di „ chin 

When ch or wh, unligatured, are used at the beginning of a 
word, one of the letters is mute: thus, Christian , where h is 
mute; wha j, where tv is mute. 

Note. Phonetically, 5 symbols are unnecessary for the sound sh (/), 
but we retain all of them in use at present to avoid the otherwise 
unfamiliar appearance of words. 

Several mute consonants are retained, thus: twoo, answer; know, 
kn^fe; half ’ ftiavht. Also of is always written thus, and not ov. But 
these are matters for personal choice. 
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STUDIES IN POETRY 



FIRST PRINTED 


Times Literary Supplement 
21 Nov. igoy 



XI 


STUDIES IN POETRY 

With zhe growitg popularity of English pottry ay a 
subject for amater study and middle'dass cultur, svdh 
essiyy ay zheye 1 bj> Mr. Stopford Brooke supply n practical 
need; and, regardip zhis volum ay a reprtyzntativ text' 
book in zhe voge of literary criticiym, wvn my perhaps 
be permitted tu obyerve zhat some of zhe ruts are deepenin u 
and zhat zher appeary a tendency tu supply zhe want of 
a true method bi> expadiatin, on dcwtful topics and cnpri' 
civs notiony, and tu indulge in veige metafor and semi' 
poetic languag. F or instance, becavye zhe poets treeted of 
in zhis volum — namely, Blake, Scott, Shelley, and 
Keats — wer aAl Up ip at zhe beginnip of die last century, 
we are escorted intu die inevitable rut of zhe influence of 
zhe French Revolution; and zhe paramount question 
concernin, diem iy hav zhey wer severally affected bi> die 
revolutionary frdeay; ufliervpon it iy duly expleind zhat 
Blake began tu write before die Revolution and antici' 
pated it; zhat of Scott and shelley, wlioo wer more 
exactly its contempornriey, zhe former abhor’ d and zhe 

1 Studies in P oetry. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Duckworth. 
6s. net.) 
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STUDIES IN POETRY 

latter espavfd it< doctrin;; uShile tu K eats, whoo came 
after, and ‘had a tender love of being beautifu 1 like the 
lilies’, diey wer matter; of absolute indifference, since 
‘ when the wave of the Revolution ebbed, the ship of 
imagination was stranded on the shore of apathy’. 

Age in, a>ll die;e for ports hav tu bi svbsvm’d and 
differentiated vnder die hed of die naturalistic scool — 
diatt if, of die writer; whoo made a direct retvrn tu 
natur in reaction from die artifitialitie; of die Brenfli 
scool of die eihteenfh century. Mr. Stopford Brooke here 
readvocates hi; old beleef diat die love of natur, a; 
Shown in poetry bi description of external objects, wa; a 
Celtic tradition bravlit tu London in Jamie Thomson; 
pocket. B vt since it wer monstres tu derive die Songs 
of innocence from Thomson’; Seasons, it i; Shown 
that Blake’s naturali;m wa; radier a superna f urali;m, 

‘ not so much the love of outward nature as of the spiri' 
tual life of which nature was but the sensible form’; and 
diis i; true enojf, bot die greiter include; die less. 
Scott, whoo, a; i; Shown, combin’d die love of natur widi 
romantic placeAore and historic association, mffit hav 
been dr ess t intu line; bet die audio r i; here svmuihat vn' 
genervs tu hi; own fheeory, havitg air id y told vs diat 
Scott, ' like the rest of the world of his time, had gained 

4 



STUDIES IN POETRY 
from the ideas which preceded the French Revolution the 
love of wdd and solitary nature. . . . It was everywhere 
afloat’. So it wud sum, after a/ll, chat die Engli/h scool 
of poetry iniht hav phy’d vpon ‘ the great harp of nature 
and man, the strings of which are made of the fibres of the 
human heart, and the sounding wood of which is nature 
herself’, jvst a f well wichcwt Thomson and hif Celts. 

Tu pass from che genesis of idea f. T her if in this 
book ei good deel concernirg die genesis of poemf. The 
poetic raptnr if twice compar’d tu Moses strikitg die 
tuck ; and, in speekin, of Shelley’ f ode to the West 
wind, our author seyf chat he 'can well imagine the first 
lines leaping from his lips in a moment — thought, emo' 
tion, metre, movement — all rushing together into a self ' 
creation’, hot he if more precise about lyrics and son>f. 
'when a lytic rises into form in a great poet, it is always 
in fire that it rises.’ 'Again, the best songs are written 
not only when the poet is young, but when the nation 
round him is also young.’ Here die fenomennl Blake haf 
wvnee more tu be negotiated, for 'the age in which he 
lived was outworn ’; bvt it if exphin’d chat 'he felt that 
impulse of the Revolution before it came’. This seemf tu 
be workitt) die Revolution a little too hard. The vneer' 
tanty of die me(hod if well expof’d uflien avr author 



STUDIES IN POETRY 
catdhry Ruskin caper in, on this boggy ground. f T he 
prevailing temper of Scott’s poetry is sadness ’, hr writes; 
‘ Ruskin says he was sad, and alleges that the age was 
sad, and Scott, representing it, became sad.’ But Mr. 
Stopford Brooke wil hav none of this; hr syy that ' the 
age was not at all sad’, and that the general sadnrs of 
Scott’s portry wa y due tu 'his apartness from the fresh 
movements of his age. A man cannot write poetry away 
from the main drift of his time without feeling his isola' 
tion, and the more sympathy he possesses the more he 
feels his isolation to be sorrowful’. A critic with a truer 
method wud probably sey sumthin, of this sort — namely, 
that Scott way not sad, and that die Ivvly tendernrs of hiy 
elegiac note in landscap iyfrrrquent brcauye hr found that 
hr cud rryily produce it, fyke eny sunset 'printer’ y man - 
neriym; but this mil it br strop, mrrtfor a girly’ class in 
an extension lecture. T hr ethical criticism of art iy no 
rod; it iy nothin, but pitfa'lly. Carlyle, in hiy E ssey on 
Burns, erven Carlyle, brcauye of hiy wvnfed ethical 
outlook, never came nrrr die mark. Stevenson, wqtin, 
on the same subject, respectfully preiyry Carlyle’ y preiye 
of Burns, but immrrdiatly thrusts it aril aspde and syy 
die qht thin, in plein termy. Carlyle had apologetically 
askt, ‘is it strange that his poems are imperfect ?’ and 

6 



STUDIES IN POETRY 
then sect, it is not chiefly as a poet, but as a man that he 
interests and affects us’. B vt Stevenson, ' There was 
never a man of letters with tnore absolute command of 
his means; and we may say of him, without excess, that 
his style was his slave. . . . it was by his style and not 
by his matter that he affected Wordsworth and the world. 
... if Burns helped to change the course of literary 
history, it was by his frank, direct, and masterly utter ' 
ance, and not by his choice of subjects’. 

wich a svfjicient dose of sa/lt Mr. S topford Brooke’s 
volume nuy be preif’d; indeed, if he follow’d rj>ht mefliodf 
he cud only doo well; for he if on enthufiastic Ivver of 
poetry, with a fine taste and true instincts, tu uihidh hif 
book barf witnes (hru’ out — won miht sy widicwt ex' 
ception if he had not wi/ht tu seem tu prtife Shelley’ f 
socieilistic rimef. Hif nppreeciation of Blake if worthy 
and very wtlcvm, and the extracts from him are con ' 
vincityly well dhofen. Hif feifhful devotion tu the 
lovable Scott if genuin and infectios, and he haf don good 
service hi insistin) on the real bewty of the best passagef 
in Scott’s narrativ poemf. Hif analysef of thefe are 
concise and useful; and tho’ he expleinf that he feelf a 
scruple in analgin) the bewtiful, yet he if qu$te at hif 
best in zhatt kind of work, He expleinf hif attitude in 
7 



STUDIES IN POETRY 
dieye wordy: 'v r hen it [ criticism ] seeks to find out faults, 
I never think it worth much, hut if it is done at all, it 
ought to be done well, and above all in a spirit of meek' 
ness, considering ourselves lest we should also be 
tempted to write.’ it wud hav been delbhtful if Aristotle 
had sed this ufhen lecturirt) on Homer. Mr. stopford 
Brooke’s analysis of S helley’y ode to the West wind 
dhud be very useful tu students; bvt he dhow y an 
astcumdin) simplicity in soppoyiq chat die elabomt con' 
stroction udhifli he discover y way not fully preycnt in the 
mind of die poet. He easily it an ' unconscious logic’, and 
so in another place speeks of r the unpremeditated excel' 
lence of the contrasts’ in The Eve of St. Agnes, and 
ay tin of die 'exquisite and unconscious skill’ in Isabella. 
H/ points owt very well that 'there is a logic of emotion 
as well as of thought’. This iy a true and useful remark, 
and mj>ht hav been expanded be dhowiq udhat som of die 
lavy of this logic are; botudhi soppoye diatufhen die artist 
exhibits it best, he iy not aware of it,feelin, and ottendity? 
The psychology of udhat iy ca/ll’d inspiration iy difficult — 
hav far die element that iy due tu 'subconsciousness’ miy 
in eny given case hav been consiosly or onconsiosly 
model’d or reform’d; and in die mutual workday of die 
consios and sobconsios, soppoyin, diat dieir feeldy cud be 

8 



STUDIES IN POETRY 
separated, zhe vanities of interaction most be infinit. 
Moreover zhe most avtomatic conception of a work of art 
ha f tu pass (hru so Ion) a passag of consivs manipyihi' 
tion btfore it if fully transfer’ d tu its expnsion in eny 
matenial zhat zhe artist in this process most af an expert 
hr svppofd tu hav him consivs of ufliatever excellence 
a critic mg/ discover. 

W vn whole essey if devoted tu Shelley’ f Epipsychi' 
dion, and meny wil bt glad of tilt assistance, tiio’ tiiey 
most bt content tu ffnd zhat some of zhe personal 
allufonf are still unidentified. An acccu/nt of S lielley’f 
impersonation of zht ‘ ideal Beauty to which he aspired to 
unite himself ’ if patiently wvrkt cwt, hew ‘he created an 
Epipsychidion — “a soul out of his soul” — a heightened, 
externalized personality of himself, conceived as perfect; 
an ideal image of his own being; different in sex; his corny 
plement; originally part of him, now separated from him; 
after whom he pursued; whom he felt in all that was calm 
and sublime and lovely in knowledge, in nature, and in 
woman; and to absolute union with whom he passion' 
ately aspired’; and luw he ca/ll’d it Emily for (hru weeks. 
Shelley if a lovable creetnr ; hot can only be so tu zhofe whoo 
recognize zhat he waf not aeltogezher responsible for &ll 
hif conduct. Any vzher kind of apology condemf him. 

9 C 



STUDIES IN POETRY 
T he last essty, on Keats , handle f perhaps die most 
difficult subject, for dir author ha? undertaken t" interpret 
diatt port’s mind and die growth of hi? ffiraf. Ther if 
so modi hidden mrrnitt) in Keats’ f pormf, and it if so 
difficult tu extract, diat wr are grateful for eny contribyi' 
tionf; and Mr. S topford Brooke npprnrf tu hav made 
some, in die man hif account wil hr recogniz’d af 
truthful, hut not aril hif distinctionf are convincirg. T her 
if, havener, modi diat if good, and die sympathy widi 
tdiidi hr writes of die different pormf if ilhiminatin). 
Thus hr sprrks well of die 'subtle, separate, scented atmo' 
sphere’ of dir Isabella, 'which enters into every line of 
the poem, and isolates into its special air the imagina' 
tion of every reader’. And of The Eve of St. Agnes, 
'the story has the immense merit of improbability’; and, 
ngein, 'The poem is like a crystal sphere in which 
changing imageries arise and pass away, incessantly 
shifting; and it is surrounded by an aura of its own that 
isolates it in poetry, indeed, this is a characteristic of all 
the best poems of K eats.’ EL writes of Lamia af if hr 
(huru’ly understood diatt porm; but if hr did, it if tantn ' 
liziU) diat hif interpretation /hud hr so condenst; it runf 
dius: — 'The ancient serpent superstition which came from 
the Aryan home is linked to the love of woman, to the 
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STUDIES IN POETRY 
decay of sensuous joy, to the misery of fate. The reason 
of the world is against the isolation sensuous passion 
creates; and its beauty challenges doom, "when science 
concentrates this reason of the world, without pity, on 
such beauty, it withers away. Those are the thoughts of 
it.’ This iy obscure, and dier if svm of die same sort of 
obfeurity, occafonally grammatical, in hif interpretation 
of Hyperion. A passag ibhifli promise f tu make a good 
point reedf affollowf: — 'Keats, in the words of Apollo, 
there describes the passion for knowledge of all human 
history which has seized on him, and of which he desires 
to sing; but chiefly for knowledge of what men have done 
and suffered, created and destroyed, aspired to and failed 
in. He is torn and rent by the passion of it.’ This sort of 
wrj>tin) if provokiig, and my jostiff a rtvtwer whoo 
Shrinks from the labor of disentanglitg die truth and 
originality from diis stvdy, uShidh if die rifvlt of patient 
work, dio’ dir author ddiverf hif opinion too Irhtly as 
tu ufhat Keats thud and wud hav done. B ot die book 
itself if not large rnoff for die svbjicts brodit in it; and 
its limits most br remember’d, lest in speekirg of its ini' 
perfection we forget tu be grateful tu the writer for a/ll 
diat he haf given os. 




XII 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON 



FIRST PRINTED 


Times Literary Supplement 
1 April lpop 



XII 

THE SPRINGS OF HELICON 
Nearly half a century Itaf pas st since Matthew Arnold 
broke die Aristotreliem tradition of die char of Poetry at 
Oxford, and hi a corse of memorable lecture set a new 
model tu hi f svccessorf, more congenial no davt tu diem 
and tu dieir avdiencef, bvt becvmin) more and more 
difficvlt and exactin } a f, widi die growth of Oxford, a 
company of hearer f ha f assembled widi wider tastes and 
atteinments dian cud eefily be matdht elseuhere; indeed, 
zher if no conceevable combination of excellence f udiidh 
cud be in excess of dieir demand. Arnold at won stroke 
magically transform’d a pedantic and scolastic exercise 
intu a livin, expresion of modern coltjir; hot in sutin, 
himself he did not consider diofe whw mj>ht follow him. 
A mvn) diem cull no won ha f ever seem’d tu combine die 
qualifiiti) gifts more conspiciwsly chan Mr. Mackail; he 
if defervedly a favvrit, and die university if tu be con ' 
gratjdated on its professor. He haf new poblidht die 
lecturf of die first twoo yearf of hif professoriat in a 
volyim die title of ufhidh , The Springs of Helicon , 1 if 

1 The Springs of Helicon. A Study in the Progress of English Poetry 
from Chaucer to Milton. By J.W. Mackail. (Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.) 
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THE SPRINGS OF HELICON 

a happy hit, txactly in the rj>ht kee. it if borrow’d from 
Gray’f ode, and hi mttnf hi it that hi wil truce zhe mazy 
rillf of English poitry tu their Heliconian sorce. 

F or this pvrpos hi takes Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton 
af he Bint diiif diannelf, and discvsstf diem severally 
in their relation tu dim greit itpoks of European reneis > 
sance, and agein in dieir relation tu zhe man cvrrent of 
EngliSh poetical tradition, and agein af original poets. 
In this last department he seeks critically tu distinguish 
zhe best work of eedh, and estimates it with respect tu 
die masterpeecif of the world; he a/lso dravf cwt their 
personal car acteris tics intu some sort of portrat; and cull 
this if done, within the limits that hif Short lectyirf alltw, 
with zhatt abvndnnt lernirg and attractiv style uShifli he 
haf tavht vs tu look for in hif work, it if not a task for 
a revewer tu follow in deetal; and zhe skeme of it 
tvdhif poetry on so meny sidef that won cannot expect 
the incpsiv judgments of uShidi he if so prodigal tu fit 
tugedier very closely, or tu be qupte feir subjects for 
separat criticifm. Taken tugedier, hcwever, they consti' 
tyite a body of opinion on uihidi the value of die book 
must vltimatly rest, and in submittirg a few of hif 
bdgments tu discusion we make no apology for Shoo fit $ 
some ufhidi seem most peculiar and open tu objection. 

16 



THE SPRINGS OF HELICON 
T u bigin widi chaucer. of Troilus and creseide 
wi hire rud that 'it is a consummate masterpiece, one of 
the few large perfect things h our literature. . . . The 
figures breathe and live; this is true not only of the two 
principal characters, but of all . . . nothing in modern 
creative work is more subtly delicate in its psychology .’ 
This jvdgment wil scarcely mnt widi onqualifi’d assent. 
Admit tin, tu die full die delicat poetic biwty of die last 
book, of idhidh Mr. Mackail sympathetically siyf diat hi 
can hardly trvst himself tu spuk, an objector wil vrge 
that die reifon u)hj> die poim if so little known if 
bicavfe so fiw ruderf hav bnn able tu wade thru dii 
ixtensiv Vandarics of die erlier books; and if wvn /hud 
dutifully hav accompli/ht this, yet udiatever sympathy 
hi mey havforTroilus at dii end, hifulf that hi if wnpirg 
for an ass, and diatt too in sp^te of eny cavnter'aiurance 
in die narrativ. Then, af for Creseide, ud file Mr. 
Mackail wonder f at Chaucer’ f 'sweet grave pity’ for her, 
and seyf that won haf tu torn tu Dante for its parallel, it 
wud appiar tu most ruderf that this pity if merely 
common jostice, for the poor girl haf been grossly 
wronfd; nor can we redily j>diafize a pasion that haf 
been so manag’d and handled. Tu com opon a free 
translation of Per correr miglior aqua at die biginnin, 

17 D 



THE SPRINGS OF HELICON 

of die second bock ( a ; introdvction tu die more svccessful 
stage of vandari;m ) makes tvvn smile at du nmazio) 
impudence of Chaucer’ '; method;. Mr. Mackail, whco 
goe; fully intu die matter , tell ; vs diat Chaucer ' re - 
models the story most often by thinking intensely over 
it’. B vt if it i; true of hi; Creseide that ‘in the full sense 
without reservation she is like one of Shakespeare’s 
women , dien Purely it i; essential diat the thud be n 
meid; ufliera; Chaucer inconsideratly blonder; litre , not 
only makiti) her a widow , bvt reckltsly addin) diat /he 
my hav had thildren for a/ll he knew or car’d. Agein, 
Chaucer’; non/halance i; feirly contrasted widi die 
'more laborious art’ of vdier ports. Bvt , tu take won ex' 
ample only, u/hat cud be more Inborivs than tu translate 
120 lj>ne; of a Latin treetis on free-will intu Engli/h 
stanza tu make a pasionat sptrdi for rroilus uflien he 
hear; diat Creseide i; tu leeve Troy ? Or i; diis a recipe 
for makin) Shakespearian caracter;? Moreover, in die 
middle of diis soliloquy, u/hen he i; 'disputing with him - 
self’, he parenthetically , in Chaucer’; well-known 
manner, apologize; for bority an imaginary audience, 
and promise; not tu detein diem mvdi longer. Possibly 
Mr. Mackail’; prr-Rafaefyte benin,; make him kindly 
dispofd tuwa/rd; this sort of imperfection ; bvt he i; 

18 



THE SPRINGS OF HELICON 
Usually genervs tuwaerdy udhatever h ; if engag’d on. 
This indulgence overfiowy tu die twco stanzay quoted 
from Boccaccio on p. 2g, whifli he afuref vs are of 
' extreme beauty’, what doo wvrdf mein? After eke 
skilful dispofition of svtn sweet Italian namey Mdh 
makes eke first stanza we cvme tu die ye wvrdy — 

e molte 

Di lui cognate e parenti raccolte. 

Ciascuna a suo potere il confortava, 

E tale il domandava che sentia. 

H nrmonivs rill if perhaps not a bad name for zhis. 

In spite of dirye objtctiony, Mr. Mackail’y general 
exposition of Chaucer leevey nvihitg tu be desir’d, if only 
he wud not, in die interests of Ink poetry, scruple tu 
admit, ukat he so well seey, diat chaucer’y greit svccess 
ley in die humanity of hiy sketdhey from life, and diat hiy 
holier fights wer mostly idler translation, or tasks 
from udhidi he gladly escupt. Hiy most delicat tvdhey, 
too, are generally bravd humanitiey, ay, for instance (we 
are expafiatity new, not critiqzinf), ukien Creseide in' 
sists zhat her dteef sorrow in leevitg Troy iy die zkavht 
of die distress zhat it wil cavye tu Troilus. This iy not 
a personal treit, bvt generic; most truthful, bvt in die 
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natur of evil affectionat tvimin. The greit iffzct, tco, 
ufhifli if oh tern d ty Troilus and Vandarus watfliity for 
C reseide’f ritvm if of die bravdrst and most universal 
type. its delicacy dvef not Ik at evil in its carncteqza > 
tion of diofe twco men , hot in die trnnsmutin, tendernrs 
of chancer’ f human tvdh. Mr. Mackail wud drive vs 
hack from die Canterbury Tales tu ' the exquisite 
narratives in the Legend of Good women’. 

W/ next cvme tu Spenser. Hr if trrrtrd in a more 
personal manner , and du appreciation if comphte. 
'h is unmatched fluency of melody . . . his lavish intricate 
heauty ... his immense poetic flexibility . . . amazing 
profusion and variety in style as well as in language. . . 
He is the most inexhaustible and various of all the 
English poets’ , yet hr r was not in the first order of poets 
. . . had an almost complete absence of humour . . . a want 
of touch between life and art .. . utter absence of the 
Greek quality, and of the dramatic and narrative gift’; 
and in sp^te of diis last hr if liken’d tu Livy, in a com * 
parison diat nwnkenf some curiosity. Svddenly (on p. 
102 ) wt cvme vpon diis: — r l if Nicholas Bottom did not 
marry till middle life, his son might very well have 
handled a pike at N aseby’; and brfore wr hav ncvver’d 
from dir effort of rrjectin) diis Bottomlrs hj>po(hesis wr 
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reed of he Epithalamion hat for’ certan qualities it 
easily takes the first place among all English odes’. And 
zhis wil startle aril reederf whco happen, ay we did, tu 
take for’ tu meen by virtue of, and not in respect of— 
zhatt if, not a f justification bvt af qualification of the 
preife; bvt eeven wer its poetical content more imaginativ, 
eeven zhen it if dcwtful uheher it wud conker zhe 
fastidium udhith if cavf’d be its endue letgfh; unfitted 
zhatt if tu he relation of zhe speeker wizh hif svbject. 
An averag bridegroom discorsitg of hif own happines 
m^ht be expected tu be zhvs prolix , bvt zhe renlifm if 
vncadl’d for in hif ode. 

The (hird section of he book if devoted tu Milton , and 
if bas’d on an appreefiativ caracter sketch of he poet, 
executed not wihavt svdh a svccessful rhetoric af an 
Oxford audience must hav enjoy’d. The first half of he 
first chapter if a fine contribution tu Miltonic literature. 
The motiv of pqde, uhich Mr. Mackail assfif tu 
Milton tu explein hif printin, aril hif wvrser peecef, if 
well imagin’d and persuafivly put, andfarllf in wih he 
rest of hif pictur, eeven ho’ we nicy not accept he 
accavnt af complete and final. Hif remarks are generally 
jvst, and hif illvstrationf illuminatin,, yet he appearf 
svmfimef tu miss or confuse he simple aspect of he 
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matter. Af thhen he insists chat it is the sustained and 
all hut faultless perfection of the execution . . . the flaw' 
less excellence of the wornmanship’ ulhidh distinguidhef 
Paradise Lost, zhe truth if misst. He S hud hav sed the 
st$le of zhe execution ; and zhatt, af he analogy of 
peintin, wud illvstrute , if a different thin, from ufhat if 
expresst in hiffrtifif , however intended. So zhe point of 
Milton’f j> solution — udhidh if pictur’d hi an imag, 
quoted from svm poet, whcofe description dvef not 
identify him tu vs, of a lonely regie on a mcwntan'top 
before davn — if made at too greit a sacrifice, l n with ' 
drcwin, Milton from all relation, it denief zhe existence 
of enyzhin, hat we thud he interested tu know; and it 
leedf he lecturer tu sy hat ’he gave no impulse to 
letters, except that impulse received by all true artists 
when they see and recognize consummate art. Mr. 
Mackail if, of corse , thinkin, only of he eihtrrnhh cen 
tury: we had almost forgotten it, and wer thinkin, hew 
Milton connects Shakespeare wih K eats, hew he fynally 
moderniz’d and methodiz’d Chaucer’ f metrical inven ' 
tionf ; hew he haf been he strongest and most endurin, of 
cull influencef on he svhsequent progress of Engli/h 
poetry. 

The professor if himself a poet; and we fancy’ d hat 
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we had sumtimes ditcctid him widi both feet off die 
ground, in die last lectur dier /; actual aviation. We 
interpret die ultimat section tu meen that he wil return tu 
er(h in order tu discuss Dry den, Pope, and other f before 
speekitg of more luvenly fhity. whatever hi; dhoice 
miy be, we can trust him tujustifb it in hi; performance. 
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XIII 

WORDSWORTH AND KIPLING 
No port ever took himself more sttrivsly zhan did 
William Wordsworth; hovever wide hiy outlook , lu liv’d 
ay n sectary in a cloy’d system , and imagin’d chat idhat - 
ever hr happen’d tu think way of primary importance. 
Ur comparey hiy twoo dhnf pormy, The Prelude and 
The Excursion, tu the nave and quire of a Gothic 
cathrrdral, and hiy mj>nor pormy tu zhe diantriey and 
dhapely chat border dir iley. ‘The feelings with which 
as Christians , we contemplate a mixed congregation 
rising or kneeling before their common Maker’ (dins hiy 
frend Coleridge expleiny ) 'Mr. Wordsworth would have 
us entertain at all times as men, and as readers.’ Hr 
wud probably hav fhavht a complrte concordance tu hiy 
works inevitable and necrssary, so wr miy congratulate 
hiy Shade on die sort of honorary drgrn diat die Cow 
cordance Society hay new confer’ d upon him. Ay for dieir 
very useful book , 1 die most rrmarkable thin) abewt it is 
dir editorial statement that die whole task of prrpat 
itg die copy way accompli/ht in seven months, until 

A Concordance to the P oems of William Wordsworth. Edited for 
the Concordance Society by Lane Cooper. (Smith, Elder. 42*.) 
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concordance i hall hi made hi ma/hernery, zhis most hi 
consider’d a f good ti>me. B vt it follow? that rite wvrk if 
not a flological bvt only r.n alfabetical index of word? 
'Honey 'bees’, for instance, and 'saint Bees’ are vnder die 
same hedin,, and 's t. Bees’ if aAso vnder 'saint’, uflipe 
r Bees”,af die genitiv plural of 'bee’, ha? a separat hedin) 
bi> virtue of its apostrof. No intelligence if needed tu 
make a concordance of zhis kpnd, and ufhen it if made 
it most be, wt reckon, abavt for time? die bvlk of die 
original wvrk. We cannot be en(hufiastic over svdi a 
performance. Moreover, Wordsworth wud not stand 
very hih in a list of English avihorf rankt accordin, tu 
die importance of dieir vocabularief. Bvt a reefonably 
made dictionary of die languag of eny greit writer wud 
require, both in die selection of wvrdf and in die analysis 
of dieir meenitgf, a greit deel of expert lernitg and literary 
intelligence; and experts hav nizher die lefvr nor die 
inclination for svdh vnpeid toil. 

Bate hav in, placed on cwr i helve ? aloqspde of zhis 
book a Kipling dictionary , 1 we wil not divorce them. 
Ther can hardly be twco avhhor? more different zhan 

A Dictionary of the Characters and Scenes in the Stories and 
P oems of R udyard Kipling, 1886-1911. By W. Arthur Young. 
(Routledge. 8 /. 6d.) 
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Wordsworth and Mr. Kipling, hot ditir dhance jvxta- 
position svggrsts a comparison ufhidh wud not otherwise 
hav arisen; and, dio die fin of sittity at wvnce on 
diefe twoo widely separated stool f if impossible, wi can 
at lust spin a Bind bitwnn dim. The Bind if zhis. 
Wordsworth in hif fames preface tu die Lyrical 
Ballads contended chat poetic diction /hud be taken from 
rvstic speedh. Coleridge Bire/ht diatt matter out with 
seme perspicacity, bvt managed, af it wud sum, tu strike 
awry from die real issue. We /hud sey diat die man 
actual significance of die debate waf diat poetic diction 
/hud be living. The lamented Mr. Synge, in hif preface 
tu The Playboy of the Western World, restates die 
Biesis in hif own wry, and writes, 'l got more aid than 
any learning could have given me from a chink in the 
floor of the old Wicklow house where I was staying, that 
let me hear what was being said by the servant'girls in 
the kitchen ! it if necessary, he contends, for a poet 
artist tu hav a ridh, copivs, live languag, 'whereas 
modern poetry is either absolutely removed from real 
life, like M allarme, or deals with the realities of life in 
the joyless, pallid words of ibsen or Zola’, nor, if we 
regard Kipling’s erly wvrk, dier seems tu be a conssnsvs 
amvn) diefe Biree original writers; for in seekin) tu 
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(scape from convention y they wllfli tu zh( idiom y and 
actual converse of common folk. And this if only 
another aspect of the flclogicol dictom that a decyin, 
speedh if capable of dialectic regeneration. The rifvlt of 
Mr. Synge’ f experiment waf a very welcvm fredhnes and 
a grades bewty of motion , trihidi hif geenies made the 
best of; bet the dharm of it scon parity, and its strangenes 
becemef itself a mannerifm more manner’d than thatt 
ufhidh it sepplanted. The greiter the deliht Mtth we feel 
in sedh a novelty the sooner wil it pass. 

The stile my be the man, bet we wi/h here tu dissociate 
the twoo and speek only of die st^le; and we wud sty that 
in eedh of dteye three wqtery the man motiv way tu get 
at somfhiqfre/h. It if true in aril art that uflien a greit 
master appeary he so exavsts the mateerial at hiy dis* 
poyal ay tu make it impossible for eny secceedin, artist tu 
be original, enless he can idler find new mateerial or 
invent sem new method of handlin, the old. In peintitg 
and muyic this iy almost demonstrable tu die vniniCiated ; 
in poetry the lav my not be so strict, bot it still holdy; 
and eny won my see that seerivs qme iy new exavsted in 
English verse, or that Milton y blank verse practically 
ended ay an original form with Milton. T her are 
abondant s$ny that Engli/h syllabic verse has lotg been in 
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die stage of artistic exavstion of form ufhidh follow; 
greit artistic adheevement. New a; far a; regard; die 
versefform Wordsworth wa; apparently vneonsivs of 
dtis predicament, it never occvr’d tu him zhat he wa; 
wvrkiti) widi hlvnted tool;. Hi; idea wa; tu purify die 
diction and revivify English poetry b% puttin) a new 
content intu die old verse'form;; and twoo ree;on; mty 
he given for diis conservoti;m. Eirstj zhat in hi; t$me 
an artificial scool of poetry had separated itself off from 
die older tradition, so zhat eny retvrn tu zhe older stfic 
appear’d tu he a fredhnes; and, secondly, he wa; a part 
of zhatt vnaccovntahle fivd of inspiration ufhidh in 
K eats and Shelley and in a few of Coleridge’; lyrics 
transcended in some vfctal qualitie; ufhatever had been 
done before, and actually wravht miracle; of original 
bewty widiin die old form;; bvt die;e bond'breikin, 
efforts, we dhud sy, more zhan completed zhe exavstion, 
ufh^le die teedivs quality of modi of dieir work dhow; 
vnder udhat hampering condition; zhe geenivs of zhe;e 
poets attein’d excellence. Keats speeks very pleinly; he 
sey;, for instance, zhat he relinquidht hi; Hyperion 
becav;e he cud not get aw y from Milton; and Mr. Synge, 
zho’ he wrote bvt little verse, seem; tu hav been fully 
consivs of die poetic situation; indeed, he (havht it so 
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desperat ay tu question ufhedier 'before verse can be 
human again it must not learn to be brutal’. 

Eollowin, this general tyne, let vs examin Mr. Kip' 
ling’y method and its reyvlts; bvt tu avoid misvnder > 
standin, it wil bt well at tht outset tu dttermin die 
limitation of cu/r inquiry. Mr. Kipling y geenios if very 
vary’d , and tho’ hi ha y written moth verse hi hay won 
hiy reputation thnfly b$ hiy pro ye taley. Nay wi / hall 
concern aurselvey only with hiy verse, and only with 
die style and diction of diatt. with Mr. Kipling, then, 
nothin) in diction if common or vnchin; nor can we drav 
eny strict tyne tu separate die diction of sofli poimf ay 
The Barrackvroom Ballads, uthifli are professedly and 
wholly in the low dialect of die caractery, from dioye 
other poemy trfhere it if not so prominent nor so evidently 
in place. A good meny poemy, it if true, are entyrely free 
from it; bvt dieye rather /how the author’ y liberty tu 
take op with ufhatever manner he my diooye ; and dieir 
conventionality of tyme and diction, from uflii/h not 
eeven the obsolete if rejected, are not tu be reckon’d a mo a, 
hiy inventiony. Nov ay veehicle for this kjnd of diction 
(ufhidh need not be more needy describ’d) he cfhooyey the 
Elizabeethan ballad stanza, die nursery tyme, die 
popular son,, and u/hatever other accentual lilt he my 
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dev^fe of a similar caracter, and with dupe maternal 
resorcef (of diction and mntre ) 1u wil treet aAmost eny 
svbject. Af an example tu exhibit the revolt we wil take 
The Looking class, in Rewards and Fairies, in 
this masterly poem the motiv if heroic and almost 
tragic. Creit Queen B ess if portrey’d with the van 
wuman’f vanity and die tyrant’s bad consience, and with 
a vast pride, sufficient tu dravn diem both; and die 
pictyir if done with sudh force that meny reederf wil hav 
die for stanzaf bi hart udien they hav red them twi>ce. 
Nay obferve the diction; die first line rvnf divs : — 

The Queen was in her chamber, and she was 
middling old. 

This if of corse founded on 

The Queen was in her parlour eating bread and 

honey, 

and the kee of the emotion if divs deliberatly pitdit at 
the level of die nonsensical nursery rjme. obferve , too, 
the expresion 'middling old’. This sets die Queen down 
amvri) die homeliest of her subjects; but in so dooin) it mey 
humanize and provoke common sympathy. Later on 
Lord Leicester’ f ghost cumef 'scratching and singing’ at 
die dore, uftiidh degmdef the ghost; and yet, in spjte of 
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zhose fhitys, zhe whole ha s an irresistible force, so zhat 
cwr dislike of zhe incongruities, if we feel eny, is over > 
pcwer d; and zhis force, zho’ it my not be due tu zhe 
apparent obstacles, my seem zhe greiter for its victory 
over zhem. That e was’ (= woz) is rim’d in zhe ref rein 
wizh ‘lass’ is a convention no davt congenial tu zhe 
nvrsery rime, and we only mention it because it is not 
vzherwise reconcilable wizh Ur. Kipling’s method, 
idhifli at its best refuses zhe fcoli/h inversions and bad 
rimes zhat lower zhe standard of so meny of Words' 
worth’s scolastic stanzas, because zhey are conventions 
of anvzher sccol, retein’d for obvivs conveenience — mere 
resorces of imperfect execution, (criticism of zhis poem 
cannot omit notice of zhe fruse ‘her sins were on her 
head’, ulhidi most be reckon’d as a slip in artistic 
accomplishment, because, since zhe Queen is lookitt) at 
herself in die mirror, wvn is too consivs of her actual hed 
tu escape visualiziO) at wvnce svme sort of bundle on zhe 
top of it. This b% die wy.) 

New suppose zhat we had never herd zhe rime of die 
Queen and her bred and huny, and did not know Engli/h 
well envjf tu understand die true values of ‘middling’ and 
‘scratching’, wud zhe poem affect vs less or more 
powerfully dian it dues wizh zhis knoledg ? what wud it 
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be wizhavt the queer quality that it actually haf? Or 
agein, if our plefor attendant on <wr admiration rather 
than our admiration on our plexor? It if tifier tu ask 
sodh questionf than tu answer diem; we mty be content 
with the inter ground that Kipling if Kipling , and that 
withoutKipling we ihud never hav had the poem; and we 
are glad tu hav got it. But this almost implpef that the 
writer most hav an idiosyncrasy alin’d tu hif stfle. Here 
if another example. In the very bewtiful story of The 
Brushwood Boy every won wil remember that die dis ' 
covery if made bi the device of the girl bein, overherd 
sin,in, the son, in ufliidi die narrates her U felon, dreem. 
It if essential tu die story that die son, ihud be pathetic 
and worthy, she waf a musician, and had compof’d 
both die mufic and the wordf. N cw won l^ne in her 
refrein (or did her creator write it for her?) if this : — 

We must go back with Policeman Day. 

A f an apparition in the dreem we did not quarrel with 
Poleceman D ey,for die dreem if irresponsible; bot in die 
son, he if out of place, becaufe die son, if consios art and 
responsible, and he if comic. An artist composite, an 
emotional son, wud never hav allow’d the ' common 
country policeman tu imperil its Reality. Lack of 
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humor i? not amon, Mr. Kipling? faults; and since hr can 
make fvn of the policeman motif itfhen hr dicoyry, hr 
most hav a callosity svmvhere on hi? artistic filler?, for 
else hr wud never hav admitted the policeman intu hi? 
sort), w r are dispof’d tu think that hr mey hav infected 
himself and that — tu return tu ovr comparison — hr i? 
in this respect just like Wordsworth, first, in drliheratly 
dhoofiq a particular ki>nd of direct diction , and, 
secondly, in pu/hity it too far. l if wr d hud rxamin more 
closely intu this matter wr /hud hr excrrditg cwr limita y 
tiony, and find ourselve? askin,,for instance, udhether in 
the magnificent Soldier and sailor too the quality of 
the swagger i? wholly due tu the poetic method with 
ufhidh it i? so entirely agnable. 

Mr. Kipling ha? written some blank verse, and in The 
Sacrifice of Er-Tleb wr find him adoptin) a form of it 
ufhidh way specializ’d sum fifty year? ago. rho’ this 
mey not indicate a consider’d artistic preference, it i? 
noteworthy that the form i? simple and direct, and in so 
far congnnial tu him; but its constreints are artificial and 
monotonvs, and its rythm? poor and /hort ; in udhitfh 
respects it i? unlike ufhat wr mfit hav expected of him; 
and wr hav noticed no trace of originality in hi? trrrt' 
ment of it, a'ltho’ hr can take pein? with nvfhitg without 
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in svrne wey distinguidhin, it. He haf so true a feelin, for 
die valve of wordf, and for the riht cadence f of idiomatic 
speedh, and so vast ei vocabulary, that hif example if 
generally useful tu a generation wheoye cultur’d speedh ' 
rythmf are so slovenly and vneertan. This if especially 
true of hif more accentual verse, and it if on this account 
tu be regretted that cwt of hif abundance he if svmtmef 
tempted tu overlod hif lj>nef with the weiht j>ther of 
sound or of meenin h or of both at wunce; for this if bad 
example. In this respect he if tu be contrasted with 
Wordsworth, for Wordsworth ojfendf notoriusly bj> the 
other extreme, tho’ ufhen hif copios and t hrottlinj neck' 
cloth if loosen’d a fine diction jlowf fully, af in hif 
description of Trinity College chapel : — 

where the statue stood 
of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone. 

Mr. Kipling’ f method seemf tu Shot him out from sodh 
hi>hts. We dco not remember enythin, of this quality in 
hif poemf. 

The Kipling Dictionary if not a concordance but a 
bibliografy, for tdhidh hif admfierf wil be grateful. 
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M ey it be meny year ; before hi; concordance be due! 
Meentdhile he ha ; hi; vivisector;, and we hav put wizh 
die dictionary a flological treetis , 1 uOhidh examin; hi; 
verbal peculiaritie;; zhdr classify’ d collection i; of greit 
interest; bvt we think that Mr. Leeb'Lundberg’; book 
illvstrates die difficvlty zhat a student most wlwy;fynd 
in masterin, zhe nuance; of a livin, ton, zhat i; not neitiv 
tu him. F or instance vnder 'suffix formations in Ay’ die 
author giv; three example; of Mr. Kipling; originality , 
and diey are zhe word; unpicturesquely, monsoon-' 
ishly, and wholeheartedly. T he second of die;e i; a 
rbht example of Mr. Kipling’; wvrd'tnakin,, bvt wholes 
heartedly i; a common word, and unpicturesquely i; 
only rare becav;e die word i; of no use; die connotation 
of picturesque bein, svdh zhat its negation or privation 
connotes nothin, definit; and we remark zhat die word 
scowlily, idhifli we remember inertia, wizh svmuthere in 
Kipling, i; absent from zhis list, it my not perhaps be 
wholly a coincidence zhat of zhe;efor word; zhe three on 
ufhidh Mr. Leeb'Lundberg ha; gon wron, wer aril of 
diem in zhatt latter section of zhe alfabet uhere die 
Oxford Dictionary ha; not yet arriv’d. 

1 W or deformation in Kipling. A Stylistic'philobgical Study. By 
W. Leeb'Lundberg. (Cambridge: W. Heffer.) 
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A .1 V 

WORD-BOOKS 

It wud seem a / if in pure literature die classics of a 
ded languag most hav some advantag over zhofe of a 
Unity languag. First , becavfe it most hi an advantage tu 
hav zhe meenity of die wvrdf fixt, iChiCh if in svme 
mefvr accompli flit bi> Chvttity diem avt of cvrrency; and 
secondly, bicavfe eny Realization of speeCh mvst be 
eefier where die common termf are not familiariz’d bi 
deily use and vvlgariz’d bi ordinary association. It if 
for diis latter reefon diat die Arabian Nights, for 
instance, if mvCh better reedity tu vs in an Italian trans' 
lation dian in ovr own English; and zhe completer 
enchantment iChiCh Children find if greitly due tu die 
comparativ freChnes of evil languag tu diem. F or zhe 
same reefon if it diat eny romantic tale wil appear more 
romantic in an anteek or forin tvty dian in ovr every dey 
speeCh. B vt af ovr common speeCh haf svme association 
uihiCh art if glad tu be rid of, dier are vzherf zhe absence 
of iChiCh if af Surely a loss. For ufhefher or not dier be 
eny greiter nobility in ovr man conception, tdhen we 
compare avrselvef wizh zhe ancients, yet none wud deny 
diat zhe immense storef of cwr historic vocabulary gein 
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in recognition and significance biin, a still livin, tra 
dition in vnbroken continuity of actual growth, shade s 
of meenin, more delicat chan end ever bi inventid, intricat 
poetic allugon, with consequent command of motion and 
adaptability tu die most settle varieties offeelin,, glints 
of cvlvr from a'll ctyme y and tymes — zhife are qualities 
ufhidh giv distinction tu mvdh of die best of <wr modern 
literature. T 'her // truly no kj>nd of biwty more liable 
tu mishandlin,, no artistic effect more vneertan and 
fugitiv, dian diatt produced bf diese halfitones, as we 
my call diem; yet tu'dy in Europe diey are die legiti' 
mat and natural weUh of can inheritance, and it wud 
be pedantry tu depreetiate it. And if ageinst diis plasty 
city and svttlety of livin, speedh we wud balance the 
seveerer advantag ufliirti a ded languag my be l havht tu 
pofess in die simple definition of its term s — uihidi wud 
seem at first vew indispensable tu secure a brand style, we 
Shall find diat dter is some delugon. Eor, havener die 
dictionaries my define die meenin, of a Greek word, we 
cannot avoid interpretin, it b% ade of avr modern j eelin,? 
and associations. No sentiment is safe from die con - 
tamination of avr Shifted fdeas; nor is die consivs ex' 
clugon of eny conception or emotion the same as die 
ignorance of it. Or svppose we are contented tu hav 
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stript an old term of evil adventitias and later associa' 
tion, it if left a naked nondescript, whidh wi are vnable 
tu reclo die in die Haiti) nuancef of emotion widi idiidi 
its contemporary (havht invested it. Scientific analysis 
if aAweyf zhvs in t nidify tu stvltiff ever satisfaction; and 
die reefonify if irreprodiable that since, dio’ a man tver 
tu spend hif whole life in die task, it wer impossible for 
him tu think widi die same (havhts af St. Paul or Plato 
( havht widi, it if dierefor cwt of hif paver tu vnderstand 
a single sentence of dieir wqtifyf exactly af diey in' 
tended it. 

We hav not, however, tu look far for consolation; we 
can quickly renfure cwrselvef diat it if jvst af true chat 
man if adweyf die same af zhat he if a^lweyf diangify. 
it if demonstrable, no davt, diat absolute identity of 
vnderstandify if cwt of cwr reedh in cwr interpretation of 
undent (havht; bvt for diatt very reef on we need not 
worry cwrselvef too pvnctilivsly, nor be ndham’d tu admit 
diat dier if &lweyf svmdiify of die nature of delufon in 
owr Ivv of old literature. And in fact it if truer diat 
man if aslweyf die same dian diat he if never die same. 
T he universal mysteerivs force and vnfadiomably deep 
instincts udiidh constitute &ll zhat can properly be 
term’d Ife are bvt superfi dally affected b$ die consivs 
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developments of avr intellect; and it if exactly zhofe 
fundamental diit^f uihifli are die proper svbject'matter 
of wll art. F or in so far af human art if instinctiv {af 
it seemf originally tu he), it if preposteros tu svppofe diat 
its svbject'matter can lie at aell amon, avr purely intel' 
lectual developments; ufhile in so far af in cultivated 
soci>etief it haf become consivs of its eimf and mefhodf, it 
tvil still seem diat die intellect if better able tu deel 
artistically wizh uihat if outside it dian widi itself; for 
in diis latter case it most become self'consivs, critical, 
and scientific. 

A dmittin), dien, not only that it if impossible tu 
exclude die constant flox of avr fhavht from off ec tin, ovr 
literary art, hot diat zhisflvx if in itself deferable and 
a prolific sorce of bewty, we my a/lso see diat in deelin, 
wizh die ondtangeable fliityf die highest literature, 
especially die best poetry, if wonderfully free from zhe 
greit obstacle diat die indefinition of its mateerial wud 
seem tu oppofe tu it. 

Nec sine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 

Exoritur, neque fit laetum neque amabile quic 
quam. 
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O, were it but my life 
i’J throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 

O world, o life, O time. 

On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before. 

Almost eny example y are convinciti). T he appeel iy from 
motion tu motion; and criticism of poetry iy only 
wresliti) with itself uflien it attempts analysis on a merely 
intellectual basis. We {hud not expect sodh a 
method tu yeeld eny thin, more satisfactory than die 
analysey of the emotiony diemselvey, ay we find them in 
psychological treetisey. Art is dws selficontein’d and 
stable; and science not only dislikes art for this very 
quality of permanence, bvt hay actually been of’n led tu 
defi the natural superiority and predominance of the 
prymal instincts over the intellectual conceptiony uihidh 
{he iy &lweyy fabricatity on the top of them. 

Wordy are die material of literary art, and wordy are 
ydeay; and lOhat thoye ydeay are iy determin’d by the 
sense in ihhifli wordy hav been uy’d by thoye whooye 
geenios has rul’d die languag. A dictionary iy a book 
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ufhidi collects a> (horitativ usef; and it at tvvnce reveelf 
zhat every word ha f several usef or meenin *>• ufhidh it 
mid f lope tu discriminate It if a pity zhat Lamb, in hif 
Detached Thoughts on Books, never told vs ufliat he 
(havht of Johnson f Dictionary; ufltezher he held it 
wvrzhy tu rank tvizh hif belvv’d Burton and Browne, or 
udhezher he wud hav set it between Gibbon and zhe 
backgammonhord. He waf himself careful of wvrdf, 
and knew hew tenderly zhey Shud be uf’d; and wvn cud 
believe zhat he miht hav dheriSht a fantastic devotion 
tuwardf a book so full of extracts. Bvt had he really 
ever madefrendf wizh zhe Dictionary, he wud hav told 
vs. W izh hif peculiar personal idiosyncrasy, hif indi' 
vidyial irresponsible taste, he wud, likely envjf, hav felt 
svme pryididh scruple at zhe idea of gettin) eny knoledg 
of hif craft at secondhand; and he cud never hav stvmockt 
zhe pedantry of svme of Johnson’ f wdhoritief. of Robert 
Browning it if recorded zhat ufhen he determin’d tu devote 
himself tu poetry, he red zhe whole of Johnson f 
Dictionary (hru’,jvst af Gibbon, tu qualify himself for 
hif greit historical task, stvdy’d die £ tinerarief of zhe 
Roman Empire; and zhe Doctor’ f twco original foliof 
wizh zheir vncorteil’d quotationf are no bad reeditt); zhey 
are a magnificent feilure tu accomplish an impossible 
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feet — diatt if, tu compile a dictionary svdh af n literary 
artist wud love tu pofess. 

F or havener good a vocabuhry a writer my hau won 
in hif rnditt), and havener fluently and instinctivly lu my 
Ufe it, yet in a languag so ridh and old af avrf hi cannot 
contientivsly dispense wizh a dictionary; hi cannot afford 
tu dispj>fe die book diat can bo(h incrnse and dheck hif 
knoledg, and save him of’n from errorf uihidh hi wud 
with tu avoid, in Dr. Murray’ f mw dictionary hi if nav 
biin, provided wizh a very complete book of reference; bvt 
uihile it a/ltugezher exciedf hif requirements, he haf tu 
lament die economical brevity of die quotationf, uihidh 
are of necessity reduced tu mere intelligible scraps, dio’ 
in most casif die scraps are sufficient. It if possible diat 
some dy dier my be a purely literary dictionary com' 
pil’d from it. B i die authority of its historical reserdh it 
promisif tu doo good service in dieckin, abusef. For 
instance, every won wizh a due respect for avr literature 
most regret zhe practice of diofe whoo fast mistook die 
adverb ‘darkling’ for an adjectiv. The mere novelty of 
zhe wroqnes gave it voge, and new it if a favvrit 
epithet wizh a whole class of poets, tu whoom eny 
recherche expresionfor darknes or dimnes if invaluable. 
The solecifm if a'lredy so hackny’d and useles diat die 
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expofor of its history / hud restore the word tu its 
original use. 

A very good sort of literary dictionary if die New 
Shakespearean Dictionary , 1 bi> Mr. R. j. c unliffe, 
whco in a smwll doble'colomn d quarto of 340 pagrf 
haf collected aril the wurdf in Shakespeare ( happily in - 
chidity the poemf) ufhidh hav gon <wt of yise or Chang’d 
in meenitg since hif fime; and zhefe are so nyimerus that 
the author manteinf that Shakespeare’ f works mey be 
regarded af beiiy written in a ded languug. The book 
seemf trustworthy and scientifically arrang’d, and its 
carefully 'Selected quotation are sufficiently lotg tu 
identify a remember’d context, if enybody thinks that he 
can doo without a dictionary, let him open this volume 
at hazard; he wil be amaz’d tu fynd in hew meny 
familiar passugef he haf misst die true meenfyfor lack 
of the exact lernitt) ufhidi if here offer’d tu him. A few 
test wordf are suggested in the preface, and amun, them 
if our common adverb generally. This word in 
Shakespeare’ f idiom ment universally — diatt if, with 
few or no exception; it new ollcwf of so meny exceptionf 
that it can be yif’d riven in oppofition tu universally; 

1 A Nfw> Shakespearean Dictionary, By Richard John CunlifFe. 
(Blackie. 9 s, net.) 
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and die .drift of miinin,, slj>ht af it if, greitly affects die 
whole sense of eny passag in trihirih die word occorf. it 
if a good example, becavfe it if so common a word and so 
lj>kely tu pass vnsvspected. Mr. C unlijfe’s bcok looks tu 
be a>ll that it pretendf tu be. it esrihewf etymology, and 
etymology if ' generally ’ devoid of literary interest; of 
immense scientific import, it if in literature a matter of 
little more than eimles curiosity, whencesoever a word 
waf originally deriv’d, its fate if almost accidentally 
determin’d, and mey be consider’d af fixt hi use; and die 
wordf of trihirih it if necessary tu know die origin in order 
tu ufe diem ariht are jvst diofe for trihirih an educated 
man needf no dictionary — at leest, if educated meenf 
acqueinted with creek and Latin— for they are Greek and 
Latin wvrdf trihirih, cvmirg tu vs thru’ die Romance 
liter aturef, hav never got cu/t of tvrih with their originf, 
and are beside; so ririh in derivativf af tu reveel eny 
abuse and make it ridiculvs. The value of a classical 
education if indisputable in this respect: the security that 
it givf tu wqterf if perhaps trihat prompted Dr. Gais' 
ford’f famvs panegyric on University treinifi), trihen he 
sed that 'it enables one to look down with contempt upon 
others who have not enjoyed similar advantages’; bvt 
eeven 'similar’ if wrotg; the advantag if uneek, dier if 
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nothin) simile aut secundum. The posesion of a 
dictionary of a/ll zhe Grttk and Latin word? in <wr 
languag cud scarcely rank a / a similar advantage’; yet 
zhatt if till only substitute tiiat a writer can hope for. 
Possibly tiier if a phi for a lesser literary dictionary 
exclusivly on tiiife lines. The dimandfor it wud incritse 
if classical education dt clon’d, as it is tu bifnr’d it my 
unless it bicvms more rnsonnble and nconomical. 

But nven soch a dictionary as this wud bi a book of 
traditional uses razher tiian of origins; u ' vn mi y mock at 
most so'cvll’d origins, and ask tiiem utiiat tiieir own 
origins tver. Herbert Spencer wud presumably hav traced 
a/ll words tu a primitiv and accidental grant or squeek; 
and between zhatt hypothetical squeek and zhe fenomenon 
of a thousand different languages of inf nit variety and 
complexity tiier are no davt stages at irfhidh it is con - 
veenientfor a flologist tu take his stand, until Professor 
S keat came tu zhe rescue in 1881 witii his dictionary 
wvn mijit sy tiiat in England zhe knoledg of etymology 
was confyn’d tu specialists. His book was not actually 
zhe fast in zhe field; both Wedgwood and Muller had 
poblitht etymological dictionaries of English. The 
former, wizh greit acutnes and industry, lackt, however, 
methodical knoledg of modern discoveries in comparativ 
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filology. Muller way better in zhatt respect ; bvt Dr. 
skeat’s book way n wonderful advance; and having ri - 
joiced in it for needy thirty y>ery we new most warmly 
congratulate him on zhe compleetion of a mw and 
fhvrv’ly revby’d edition , 1 uthieth if a? mveth supeerior tu 
zhe old wvn ay zhatt way tu its preedectssory. Only an 
expert cud giv eny wvrzhy judgment of zhis new book; 
but in zhe face of zhe modest acknoledgment whifli he 
makes of hiy indetednes tu eke New Oxford Dictionary, 
it iy tu be remember’d zhat he himself collaborated in zhe 
reserdhey on uthifli eke conchifony in zhatt dictionary 
are based. This iy from hiy new preface , ufliere zher iy 
aelso an amuying peccavi concerning zhe \ndogermanic 
vewely. Hz’ telly vs zhat in zhe deyy ufhen he first 
wvrkt he way allow’d zhe vse of only three of zhe five 
efheef vewely; e and o had been dvne awry wiki, it seemy 
zhat certan eevil'dispoy’d Germany c of that period, 
notably curtius, lick, Schleicher, and vanicek’, had 
conspir’d ageinst zhem and thavht tu annihilate zhem; 
and zheir machinationy had reyvlted in zke discvmfitur 
and disappearance of zhe twoo vewely. Bvt on zhe 

1 An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat. New Edition. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
London: Frowde. 38X. net.) 
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dtaise or disbandirg of dio;e brigand;, uflien zhe land 
bictime qufret, dim e and o agein reifd dim lied; and 
return'd tu zheir nativ haunts; and b% zhe dhampiondhip 
of n new race of warrior;, Kluge, Franck, Falk, and T orp, 
are new firmly rt'establidht. W»« wheo never misstzhe;e 
vcwel; from zhe first edition mty be comforted hi, zhe 
aiurance of zheir pre;ence in die new book, and regret 
diat Professor S keat d hud hav been so unnecessarily put 
about. The number of new word; and correction; i; 
incredible, and zhe laborius revi;on of hi; own work 
after thirty yeer; critici;m and attention i; a feet zhe fyke 
of udhidh few author; hav accomplidht. T ho’ not a 
literary dictionary, it abound; in literary information, 
and its moderat size wil endure it a place in every 
library. 
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A LETTER TO A 

MUSICIAN ON ENGLISH PROSODY 

Mj dear — ■, uihen lately yco askt mt tu recommend yoo 
a book on Engli/h Prosody, and I sed that I was vnable tu 
dco so, I had some scruple y of consience, becavye, a? a 
matter of fact, I hav never myself red eny of die treetisey, 
zho’ I hav lookt intu meny of diem, and from zhatt, and 
from die report of students and revewery, I think zhat I 
know pretty well die natur of dieir contents; so zhat 
yoorfvrdier inqtfriey come tu me ay a Challenge tu ex' 
plein myself uihicfh if I cud not dco, I thud be in a con' 
temptible poyition. I embrace die opportunity die more 
willityly becavye yco are a muyician. if mi, notiony are 
reeyonable yco wil vnderstand diem; if yoo doo not, yco 
my conclude zhat zhey are not wvrzhy of year attention. 

PRELIMINARY 

II iy impossible, havener won mpht deyire it, tu set avt 
wizh satisfactory defnitiony of Prosody and Poetic 
rythm ,for die latter term especially iy dijficvlt tu fix: 
and it wil be best tu examin perfected poetry and see 
ufhat it iy that we hav tu deel wizh. 
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Vottk rythm. if we take verst} V\> Virgil, Dante or Milton, wlw wer 
aril of diem artistic geenivse;, we fjnd that their ilabomt 
rythm; are a compound, arriv’d at U a conflict between 
twoo separat factor ;, ufhidh wt my ca/ll the speech, 
rythm and die Metric rythm. Jake an example from 

Virgil, 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 

I hav no d&vt that I injoy this rythm a ; Virgil intended 
it, for I rted it in megvr’d Ion ^ and dhorts, and I find that 
die spudh'accent on antiquos, contradictin, die metrical 
ictvs, enhance; die bewty, and join; on smoothly tu die 
Ion, level subterlabentia, with its twoo little gljdin, 
syllable; at the end in qu^t motion ageinst the solid 
muros. T her i; no room for difference of opinion; and 
die same fenomenon meets vs everyudhere. The poetic 
rythm derive; its bewty from die conflict between a ( pro ' 
sodial) meetre, ufhidh makes vs more or less expect a 
certan regular rythm of accent correspondirg with the 
typical metric strvctyir, and, on die vdier hand, a speedh' 
rythm uthifli giv; it a/ll manner of variety hi over' 
rjdin, it. in die abvve instance, tho’ the essence of the 
meetre i; the seequence of Ion, and dhort syllable;, we yet 
regard the hexameter a; a typically fa/lliti) rythm, i.e. 
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with its man accents on die initial syllable s of the con ' 
stituent fit, ufliidh wud giv antiquos; and die bewty of 
Virgil’s line conteins die contradiction or dislocation of 
those accents. 

Moreover , if we wer vnoequeinted with hexameter 
verse (i.e. with die prosody), die life quoted wud seem 
a l$ne of prose, in prose^rydim, and it wud be in itself no 
less bewtiful than it is. only die knoledg that it is an 
hexameter adds tu cwr satisfaction ; die definition of the 
vahie of the syllables and the recognition of the verse ' 
form giv vs plefvr, and especially because it is wvn of 
meny varieties of a most skilfully invented form, uihidi 
b$ dieir accumulation make pltesin, poems. B vt this re y 
flection my who convince vs of the svbjectiv natyir of 
die quality of poetic rythm, and consequently hew it mvst 
defy exavstiv analysis, wldio’ it my allow of die analy 
tical separation of its components. 

And since we can imagin that die hexameter had 
never been invented, and yet that these wvrds mj,ht still 
hav been written, it wil follow that poetic ry(hm my be 
regarded as common speedi^rydim subjected tu certan 
definitions emd limitations: and die lavs of these wil no 
dewt be the prosody. 

Let vs for die moment suppose that dier is no svdi 
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thin, ay prosody, and inquire intu die elements or factory 
of spndh'rythm. 

THE VOCAL FACTORS OF SPEECH'RYTHM 

Nor if yco md English verse alowd, poor man in' 
dtvvr if tu txprzss die rythm. Yco know udhat yco mnn 
hb this, and yoo are aware ufhedier yco are svccessful 
or not. 

Thm factor!. svppoyin, that yco express die rythm ay yco with, yoo 

wil find that yoo hav freely ny’d the only three meeny 
ufhidh are at yoor dispoyal. first, yoo wil hav distinguifht 
some syllnbley hi their comparntiv len,(h and brevity. 
Secondly, yoo wil hav vary’d the pitch of yoor voice. 
Thirdly, yoo wil hav vary’d die stren,fh of yoor voice, 
enforcin, some syllnbley with greiter lovdnes; and yoo 
wil hav freely combin’d ditfe different components of 
(Paw.) rythm. liter iy nothin, else that yoo can doo tuw&rdy 
expressin, the rythm, except that (and especially in 
elaboratly written verse ) yco wil hav reh’d a grnt deel 
on pavyey or sffencey of sjitnble duration. T heye pavyey 
are essential tu good reedin,, bvt diey are not essential tu 
avr preyent consideration, first diet are die metric 
pavyey, ufhidh merely isolate balnncin, sectiony of verse > 
rythm. Then dier are die grammatical pavsey or 
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stops: da ye are interruption? of die metric rythm, ufliidh 
are $zher condon’d for die sake of die sense, or are ob' 
Serv’d tu indicate and separat" (hi ever'varyity section y 
of zhe spirfli'ryfhm (biiig dws tu spiidh'ryflim ufhat 
metric pavy/y are tu die mutre). Nov die grammatical 
pavye iy a fyyical necessity, a? die breth'place, and it 
mvst of corse bi a true 'rest’ of actual t^me' value. B vt 
its t^me'value in poetry if indefnit, and it ha y dierefor 
no rythmical significance except a y die s%n of die breik in 
die grammar, if die ye pavyey be a’ll excluded, yoo util 
fynd so few true intra^rythmical pavyey left, i.e. fime' 
rests widiin a section of ryfhm and essential tu its ex' 
presion , diat we nny consider diem ay beloqin, tu a more 
advanced treetment of die subject, and confine ovrselvey 
tu zhe activ variniey of vocal effect, namely, quan^ 
TITY, PITCH, and LOUDNESS. 1 

1 loudness. I we zhis wvrd and not ‘stress’, becavfe, zho ’ some 
authorities still mantein zhat stress if only lovdnis, I need zhe wvrd stress 
tu indicate a condition Mdi if mvdh more tlaborat, and induced very 
varivsly. (a) I /hud admit zhat lavdnes mty giv stress, bvt (b) I hold zhat 
it if more frequently and more effectually given b$ tonal accent, in uflii/h 
case it if ( for avr pvrpos) included vnder P itdh. (c) 1/ if vlso svmt^mef 
determin’d bj> Quantity , and (d) svmtj>mef U P ofition ; af in zhe last place oj 
avr decasyllabic verse f ufaere zhatt lacks true accentual stress. When therefor 
I confine m% third voice^effect tu lavdnes, and pretend zhat classification 
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A llsvffidence of diife (hree yoo wil find on examination that die 

of quantity. fa tt ^ fjjj ermce 0 j quantity, if die only wvn 
ulhidh wil giv rydwt widiovt du tide of idler of dii 
vdierf. it if well tu make diis qfite clt/r , and mjificnl 
example f are die simplest. 

Let vs, tu begin widi, take an example where vll 
three are present, die slow movement of an orchestral 
symfony. when this if perform’d hi, die orchestra we 
hear different fyme'vahe of die notes, dieir differencef of 
pitdh, and actual enforcements of lewdnts, and yll of 
ditfe seem tu be essential tu die rythmic effect. 

E xdm of M new if we take die same Andante and perform it 

Icwdnis; on fa qu^e'orgnn, die condition / of ufhidh preclude die 
differencef of lewd and soft, we find diat, dio die effect 
if generally poorer than in die orchestral performance, 
yet die rythm if unaffected. We hav here dim an 

if ixavstiv, I lave a stnvllflav in m[ demonstration: bvt yoo wil percave 
that it doe? not moturially invalidate du argument, hcav?e position i? dir 
only condition ufliidh tscapes; and diatt phinly btloty? tu a mvdh more 
ilaborat scale of trntment , ufhtrin matte? wud bi anatyf’d and du ijfects of 
die combination ? of die different factor? wud a/lso hr dhown. F or instance, 
a concvrrence of lenfti, hff pitdh , lavdnts, and pofition gw? an overuhlmit $ 
stress, and a/ll possible combination? amvrfvll for of dm my occvr, and 
die first (lira of diem are cull very variable in digru. It i? no wvnder diat 
it i? difficvlt tu dfffe stress. 
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example of an elaborat ry(hm ixpnsst wichavt vam 
tionf of luvdnes. 

N ov tu exclude Pitdh. The commonest example chat ojhwim 
I can Biink of if che monotonia, of che prtyerf in a ^ pitch, 
cathedral service. Here untie tie f of pitdh are of corse 
absent, but yco my generally detect che quantitief tu be 
complicated hi, some variation of lavdnes. in proportion, 
havever, af monotonin, if well dm che sound if level in 
force. Perhaps yoo wil ask, where if che ryflim? I waf 
wunce induced tu establish a quire in a cvntry dhvrdh, and 
amort) mi first tasks I had tu trein che boyf in choral 
monotone. They wer naturally wichcwt eny notion of edw 
cated speedh'rythmf. But titer if no difficulty in teedhig 
boyf eny (hiit) chatyooyoorself understand; tiiey can imitate 
enytiiitg, and luve tu dot it. I had titerefor only tu offer 
tite correct rythmftu tiieir earf,and tixey adopted tittm at 
wunce. when we had got tite vcwelf and consonantf riht, 
bo(h tu spare mi own voice, and aviso becavfe I prefer’ d a 
model ufhidh cud not suggest stress tu diem, I made die 
organ set die ry(hmf, and pullig <wt diegreit d^apafon I 
beet on it che syllable f of che Lord’f P reyerfor che boyf tu 
pick up. This waf of corse nothin) bvt boo, bco, bco, only 
tite bcof wer of different durutionf: yet die ry(hm waf so 
distinct, it waf so evident chat die organ waf seyirg die 
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Lord’? P ryer, hat I waf at fast rather dhockt, and it 
snmd hat I waf dxin, sumhio) profane; for it waf comic 
tu the hoyf af well af tu mi; hvt thi absurdity soon wore 
of. NdR hire waf ry(hm without Icwdms or pitch. 

if yoo thud still ask udhat I mtin b% styity hat his 
waf ryfom, yw ntid tu ixtend ymr notion of speedh > 
ry(hm tu include every recognizable motion of speedh in 
time. The Lord’f Fryer if not in poetic ry(hm, bvt if it 
had bun, hen he organ wud hav txpresst it liven more 
pleinly, and her if no Ifa tu be dravn in speedh'ryhmf 
between hofe hat are proper verse'rythnif and hofe 
hat are only possible in profe: her if really no good 
speidh'ryfom Mdh mj>ht not be transfer d from prose 
intu a poetry hat had a sufficiently elaborated prosody, 
wih his provifo only, hat it must be a dhort member; 
for gcod profe constructs and combine? its rythmf so hat 
in heir extension hey dco not make or suggest verse. 

Since we see, hen, hat ry(hm my be expresst b[ 
quantity alone, we hav tu examine ufheher j her pitch 
or loudness are sufficient in hemselvef tu giv ryflim. 

Pitdi time. Let vs fast take P itdh. A common hym'twe of 
e equal notes wud seem tu be he most promising example, 
and tu fulfil he condition, bvt it duef not. it if a 
melody, and hatt impl^ef ry(hm, bvt in so far af it haf 
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rydim it i? dependent on its metre, ufhidh exists only 
virtue of catan pav?e? or nsts ufhidh its svbdivision intu 
dhort section? ditirmin ?. Nat/, given dit?e section?, they 
discover initial and other stress/ ? ufhidh are enforced bj> 
die word? or die mntre or die harmony, or hi adl dim, 
and without dii?e ade? and interpretation? die stroctjir i? 
aridimic, and it can hi red in meny different wry?. 

It rnnein? only tu consider Laudnes, ufhidh my hire hi L <wim alone, 
discqh’d a? accent without pitdh or quantity. Nav if wi 
take a secession of perfectly etqual notes, differin, only 
in that some of diem ( eny diat yoo my dhoo?e ) are 
louder than die other?, die experiment wil suggest only 
the simple skeleton? of the most monotones rydim?, and 
if won of du?e declare itself, sodh a? a secession of 
dine? or for?, yoo wil probably be onconsiosly led tu 
reeinforce it with some device of quantitiv fra?in,. T u 
compare sodh a re?olt with die experiment of be/tin, die 
Lord’? Fryer on die organ i? tu compare somdiin, too 
elementary tu be of eny value with somdiin, that i? to 
complex and extensiv tu define. 

THE OFFICE OF PROSODY 

Mi example? wil hav sufficiently illustrated mi mien ' 
in,; year conviction wil depend on ycor own consideration 
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of die matter, on die supposition diat yen agrn wi can 
make on important step, and sty diat, lookin, at. die ques' 
tionfrom die point of viw of spudh'ryflim, it wud stem 
diat it if die addition of Prosody tu spudluryBim ufhidh 
dittrminf it tu bt poetic ryflim or verse, what, then, 
Prosody txactly if Prosody? Our English word if not carry’ d 
over from die c nik word, with its vncertan and varies 
m/inin,, bvt it most hav come widi die F rendh word 
thru’ die scolastic Latin; and fyke die Prendh term it 
oj syllables, primarily dinotes die ryilef for die trutment of syllables 
in verse ; tdhedier they are tu hi consider’d af Ion, or 
fhort, accentid or vnaccentid, ifydible or not, & c., & c. 
The syllables , Mdh are the units of rythmic spitdh, 
are bi natw of so indefnit a quality and capable of sudh 
different vocal ixpresion, diat apart from the difirc 
ufhidh every artist most fid tu hav hif work consistent 
in itself hif appnl tu an audience wud convince him diat 
dier if no dhance of hif daborat rythmf biin, rihtly in ' 
terprited unless hif trutment of syllables if understood. 
Rlilef most dierefor arife and bi agrud upon for die 
trutment of syllables, and this if die fast indispensable 
of Jut, office of Prosody. Then, die syllables biin, fixt, dieir 
commomst combinations {ufhidh are practically com' 
mensnrut with wurd'Wts ) are dtfn’d and nam’d; and 
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diefe are call'd feet. And after this die diird step of 
P rosody if tu prescribe meetre f, diatt if tu register die of mitre 
man system ; of fat ufhidh pats hav invented tu make 
versef and stanza f. T hvs die Alcaic stanza if— 
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and in tabuhitin, meetref P rosody if at wvnce involv’d in 
ryfhm, for we mgi sey generally diat every meetre ha f Ryf nm 
a typical accentual ryfhm of its own — ufhidh way pri' °f mt/tre 
smably die motiv of its invention — did it mgr be in 
some cast} difficult tu fix on wvn tu die excbifon of evil 
vdiery; certanly ( tu take eify example f) we mgr regard 
die hexameter a i; a typically facility ryfhm, and die 
iambic a; a rifity ryfhm. The force of diis prosodial 
ryfhm wil vary in different meetref, and widi different 
reederf: bvt won fhity standf out very prominently, y 
namely, diat in die essential skeme of die Greek meetre bas’d an 
ufhidh I hav tabulated above it if die quantitief only diat 
are prescrib’d and jixt, whije die accents or stressef are not^ ctor! ' 
preserv’d, so diat eny speedhnyfhm ufhidh had a cone / 
spondity seequence of diofe quantitief wud fit die skeme ; 1 


1 Not vlwyf mukith good verse; hot die dittalf of diatt are omittid a? not 
affecting dit argument: dicir varptie? of’n cancel itdi vdier. 
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ufheray, if die miitre had hm an accentual skime, 
diatt if, if die syllabic siny had bun mctemimit 
widi respect tu quantity ( insted of biin, loty and 
Shorts), bvt markt widi prescrib’d accents in certan 
places, dien die quantities wud hav been free, and eny 
speidh'ryftim widi a correspond in, seequence of accents 
wud hav fitted die form, independently of die len,fh or 
Shortnes of eny wvn particular accented or vnaccented 
syllable. T her cud divs be twoo quite distinct systems °f 
Prosody, accordin, ay die meetrey wer rul’d bi wvn or 
vdier of dieye different factory of spetSh'ryflvn. 

THREE KINDS OF PROSODY 

Nor die history of European verse Showy vs (hree 
distinct systems of Prosody, uShiSh can be nam’d : — 

1. The Quantitiv system. 

2. The Syllabic system. 

3. T he Stress system. 

I wil fiv a Short account of iidh of dieye. 

1. The system of die Greeks way scientifically founded 
The pan' on quantity, because diey knew diatt tu be die only wvn 
titiv syittm. 0 j fa fail distinctions of spoken syllables MSh wil 
yjiv ryShm bi itself Bvt die speeSh'quantitiey of their 
syllables bein, ay indeterminat ay ovry are, die Greeks 
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deuf’d a convention hi ufhidh dieir syllable? tver separ > 
ated intu twoo class e?, won of Ion, syllable ?, du vdter of 
ihort, die loti) beiii) twice die duration of die Short, a? 
a minim tu a crodhet; and this artificial distinction of die 
syllable? wa? die foundation of dicir Prosody. The 
convention wa? absolutely enforced, liven in dieir pro?e 
oratory, and dieir verse cannot bi understood unless it i? 
strictly ob?erv’d. F or die n?vlt trfhifli diey obtein’d wa? 
diis: die quantitie? gave sodi markt and definit ryflim?, 
diat dii?e held dieir own in spite of die varies spudh' 
accents Mdh overbid diem. The Latin? copyiti) dieir 
method arriv’d at a life ri?vlt. 

2. The syllabic system, idhidh ha? pnveil’d in varivs The sylhhic 
developments thru’ out Europfrom die dicy of die Greek s * m ’ 
system up tu die pre?ent time, had no more scientific basis 
dian die imitation of die Latin poetry hi writer? whoo 
did not understand it. But I believe diat in sodh matter? 
die ffal cav?e i? die efficient cav?e, and diat it wa? 
dierefor die possibility of die re?vlts which we hav wit' 
nesst diat led diem on dieir padiles experiments. Gritu 
cism discover? twoo weeknesse? in die system: won, die 
absence of eny definit prosodial principle, die vdier, ufhidh 
follow? from die first, die tendency for different and incom' 
patible principle? tu assert diemselve?, indiscriminatly 
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overrfiin, eedh vdier’s a/fliority, until die house i? so 
divided ageinst itself that it fa'll? intu anarchy. 

I wil Shortly illustrate wun or twoo points. First, 
statement diat diis syllabic system arose from wrfity 
quantitiv verse widiovt die quantities. The octosyllabic 
dhvrdh'hym? giv a good example, and for a’ll diat I 
know they mey hav actually been die first step. The 
erliest of zhe?e hym? iver compos’d in correct iambic 
meetre, e.g. ( forzh cent .): — 

Splendor paternae gloriae 
De luce lucem proferens 
Lux lucis et fons luminis 
Dies dierum illuminans. 

Compare widi diis uihat writer? wrote whco did not 
know die classic rules, e.g.: — 

1. Ad coenam Agni prouidi 
Et stolis albis candidi 
Post transitum maris rubri 
Christo canamus principi. 

2. Ne grauis somnus irruat 
Nec hostis nos surripiat 
Nec caro illi consentiens 
Nos tibi reos statuat. 
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Sudh stanza; virtually contain die whole of E uro' 
plan syllabic Prosody ; 1 zho’ a; a matter of fact die rule 
of iligon, ulhidh du;e writer; of’n niglectid, wa; pn > 
;trv’d. since die;e hym; wer intendtd tu hi svig tu tune; 
diat wer generally of nqual notes widi tendency tu 
a'lternat accent, die quantitie; did not signify, and dier 
wa; a tendency to alternate stress, udiitfh came tu bi 
die norm and bane of syllabic verse; 2 and diis hid; tu 
another svmufliat curios ob;ervation, namely, that dii;e 
writer; of non^quantitiv iambics wer withheld from die 
natural tendency tu wqte merely in a'lternat stress tu 
sut dieir tune; (see ex. 2 , page 68) bp dieir familiarity 
with die free ryfhm; of the older well'lov’d hym;; 3 
and since dio;e broken ryflim; had been originally occu' 

1 niciss ary brevity confine? me tu consideration of die disyllabic 
meetref; bvt diis if jvstify’d b% dieir overrule historical importance, and 
dieir overufhelmit i> preponderance in European syllabic verse. 

2 In die absence of a filosofic grammar of ryfhm wvn can only offer 
opinionf a f gessef, bvt it tvud seem tu me diat a'lternat stress can only be 
of rythmic value in poetry a f die firmest basis for die freelist elaboration. 
W vn’f memory hardly reedhif back tu die t%me ufhen it cud satisfy wvn. The 
force of it a'lweyf remein f a; wvn of die most paverful resorcef of effect, bvt 
its vnreleevd monotony if tu an educated ear more likely tu madden dian tu 
Ivll [Sit Remark, No. XII, p. 84.] 

3 And 'Turcos oppressi et barbaras gentes excussi* if in diis 
category. 
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fond die unalterable overrjdiy feetwf of die lan ' 
gimg, zhey wer almost af difficult tu avoid a; zhey wer 
itfy tu imitate. It if pretty certan zhat die frequency of 
inversion of die firstfoot in evil English syllabic (fambic) 
verse if an vnbroken tradition from die Latin; die con' 
veenience of allouin, a disyllable at die beginnin) of die 
line beitg convey’d and encuragd bi> precedent. 

The ' prosody ’ of European syllabic verse my be 
rvffly set ovt af follow f : — 

( 1 ) T her most be so meny sy liable f in die verse. 

(2) Any extra syllablef most be accounted for bj> 
elifon. 

(5) Any syllable my be lotg or Short. 

(f) T her if a tendency tu vlternat stress. 

This if honestly die wretdhed skeleton 1 (indeed, in 
Milton f perfected ^ambics we my add diat eny syllable 
my be accented or unaccented), and no amount of dt' 
velopment can rebild its hybrid construction . 2 Eor ovr 

1 Trh du ixperiment of svpplpn> lacunae. Suppose for syllable? tubs 
missiti)from zhe middle? nspectivly of a Gwk %ambic, a "Latin hexameter , 
and an English blank verse . In zhe twoo former cast? zhe prosodinl limits 
tion? exclude meny durable word?; in die syllabic shme almost eny 
u/vrd? wil fit. 

2 I ivud not wifli tu sum tu vnderestimat du extreme hwty tu irihidh 
verse ha? atteind vnder die syllabic systtm. Shakespeare and Milton hav 
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present consideration of the rule ? of Prosody the hare 
skeleton wil serve; hvt tu die description we my add that 
die history of its development dhow? that it determin’d its 
metrical form ? manly hi, rime, and that ‘stress’, titer 
hein, nvfliin, of e equal force tu oppose it, gradually prc' 
dominated, invadin, and practically ruliig syllabic verse 
Ion) before it wa ? openly recogniz’d, or eny hint wa?' 
given of formuhitin, its principle ?, or constmtiig a Pro' 
sody of it, the principle? of ufhidi are irreconcilable witii 
the syllabic system, and itihidh I wil new describe. 

3. stress/prosody. In this system the natural ac > T he stress 
central speedlurythm? come tu tiie front, and are the s P tlm - 
determinin, factor of the verse, overrulitg the syllabic 
determination. Three spetdh'ry flint? wer aflwey? prt' 

?ent; they constituted in the classical verse the man 

passage of blank verse affine a? poitry can hr. I wud make thru remarks 
hire. (1) Afrtt and simple basis (svfli a? zhe syllabic systim ha?) probably 
offer f zhe best opportunity for tlaboration. (2) if probable chat no verse 
haf ever bun svbject tu svdh varivs tlaboration af zhe European syllabic 
verse; zhe question if rather uihedier enyfmher development on zhe same 
fyief if possible. ( j) On die simplest syllabic sktme it if impossible in 
English tu write twco verstf txactly nlfke and equivalent, btcavfe of zht 
inf nit variety of die syllabic unit and its combination : and ditfe natural 
and svttle differenctf of value, zho > common tu &ll systimf of prosody, are 
perhaps of greiter rythmical tjfect in die syllabic dian in zhe quantitiv 
systtm. 
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varpety of effects within die different meetres , bvt they 
wer counterpointed, so tu spiik, on a quantitiv ryfhm, 
diatt iy, on n framework of strict (unaccented) tpme, 
ufliidi not only impos'd necessary limitations hot, cer > 
tanly in Latin, tu a greit extent determin’d dieir forms. 
In die syllabic Prosody , in ufhifli die prosodinl rules wer 
so mudi relaxt, these speedh'rydims came in die best 
writers tu be of first importance, and in Milton ( for 
example ) we can see that diey are only withheld from 
absolute cvdiority and liberty bp die observance of a con > 
servativ syllabic fiction, ufliifli is sofeeturles that it needs 
tu be expirin’ d uflii Milton /hud hav (havht it of eny 
value. F or adl Milton s fret'spee/h ryflims, irfhifli are 
the caracteristic bewty of his verse, and bp dieir boldnes 
make his originality as a ryfhmist, are confin’d bp a 
strict syllabic limitation, viz. that die syllables tdhidh 
compose diem most still keep die first twoo rules of die 
syllabic Prosody, and be resoluble intu so meny jambs’. 
B vt these so'ccvll’d pa mbs are themselves natJ degraded 
tu nothin), for the disyllabic unit uihicfh still preserves 
diatt old name has no definition: it has lost its quantities, 
nor are its lost quantities adweys indicated bp accent or 
stress; its disyllabic quality, too, is resoluble bp the old 
lav of Latin eli/on (ufhidh Milton extended tu liquids, 
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reducin, Chaucer’? practice tu certan fixt rule?) intu try 
syllabic form?, so chat either or both of die syllable? 
of die fctiv %amb my bt Ion, or fliort, accentid or on' 
accented, udible die whole my be a trisyllabic foot of 
meny vnrietic?. Yet in hi? carefully compo?’d later 
poetry Milton kept strictly tu die syllabic rule?, and 
never nllcw’d himself eny rydim uihifli cud not be pro ' 
sodially interpreted in diis fictitivs faction — r counted on 
die finger?’. Nai/ die stress 'system merely casts off this 
fiction of Milton’?, and it dismisse? it die more redily 
becav?e no wvn except wvn or twco scolar? ha? ever 
understood it. 

stress beiy admitted tu rule, it follow? zhat die stress' 
rydim? are, vp tu a certan point, identical with modern 
mu?ic, uiherin every bar i? an accent follow’d bf its 
complement: and dieri ? no rydim of modern mu?ic uftiidh 
i? not wlso a possible and proper rydim of stress'pro ' 
sody; and die recognition of pure stress'prosody wa? no 
dovt manly influenced bj> die successe? of contemporary 
mu?ic. Rut poetry i? not bewnd, a? cwr mu?ic i?, tu hav 
etquol bar?; so diat its rydimic field i? indefinitly wfder. 
T u understand die speedi'rydim? of poetry a mu?ician 
must realize from uihat an enormus field of rydim he i? 
excluded b% hi? rule of eequal bar?. Mu?ician?, however. 
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doo not nowadeyf mid tu be inform’d of riiis; for , havin, 
Executed cull the motion f that their dheinf nllav’d diem, 
they are wlredy beginning tu regret their bondf, and tax 
their ingenuity tu escape from them, a f thefreequentsynco / 
pationf and Change of tpne'signature in their mufic testify 
what rule f this new stress'prosody wil set tu govern 
its ryfhmf won cannot foresee, and dier if ay yet no recog > 
nfcz’d Prosody of stress'verse. I hav experimented with 
it, and tqd tu determin itfhat zhofe rulef most be; and 
dier if little dcwt that the perfected Prosody wil pey 
greit attention tu the quantitiv value of sylleiblef, dio 
not on die classical system, Here, however, I wi/h only 

Indifference tu quantity if zhe strangest fenomenon in English verse. 
Our languag conteinf syllable f af lot a f syllable f can bi , and uzherf af 
i hort af syllable f can bt, and yet die twoo extremef are very commonly 
trntid af rythmically iquivalent. A sort of rythmical patter of stress if set 
up, and mispronunciation is RELIED on tu overcame eny 'false 
quantitief. This was taught me at school, e.g. die G reek tvvrd yAOKus 
waf pronounced fjlehkeus, af a spondee of die heviest class accented s trolly 
on die first syllable, and dien had tu bt red in sudh a verse af diis (coni' 
spondity tu die tia of zhe l%ne quotid from Virgil ) — 

tout* &pa Seutcctov eIttev ettos, ote ol yAuKus UTTVOS. 

It if rtolly difficult tu get an averag classical scolar , whoo haf bttn educated 
af I waf, tu sit diat dier if eny absurdity hire. On dti udier hand , an averag 
educated lady wil not btlttve diat zhe scolarf can bt gilty of an absurdity so 
manifest. (S it Remark V,pp. 79-80.) 
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tu differentiate diatt system from die vdierf, and uihat I 
hav sed inowf this conclujon: 

SUMMARY 

1. in die Greek system die Prosody if quantitiv. 

2. in die syllabic system it if ' syllabic ’ (a; describ’d). 

3. m die striss'system it if accentual. 

And idhile in die classical Prosody die quantitief wer die 
mm prosodial basis, fast order’d and leid dmi, with die 
speedh'rydimf covnterpointed vpon it, in die stress' 
system, on die vdier hand, it if die spiefluryflinif ukhidh 
are die basis, and their quantitiv syllablef wil be so 
order’d af tu enforce diem, and their vaqetief wil be 
practically similar tu die vaqetief of modern mufic with 
its minim f, crodhets, quaver f, dotted notes, & c.,& c. 

ihefe diinjf bein) so, it wud seem tu me indispensable con* 
that eny treetis on Prosody timd recognize thtfe direr civfon - 
different systemf: indeed, a Prosody ufliidh dvef not 
recognize diem if tu me unintelligible. Before mi few 
ffnal remarks yoo wil expect me tu sey svmdhin, abcwt 
qme. 

RIME 

R ulef for qme are strictly a part of Prosody within 
mi definition of die term, bet they ca’llfor no discvtion 
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hire, it if, havener, well tu understand zhe rrliition in 
ufhidh r^tne scientifically stand f tu poitry. The man 
(hitt) in poitry most ht die j deaf ufhidh zhe wvrdf carry; 
its most important factorf are zhe eesihetic and inteU 
lectyinljorm, and zhe quality of zhe diction in ufhidi zhe 
idenf are convey’d: wizh none of zhife (hin>f are we 
concern’d, hot suppofitg zhife at zheir best, wizh zhe 
rythmf sutable and zhe Prosody a'lso sufficient, die poet 
wil still ffind dial hif mateerinl if of’n insurmountably 
refractory in zhe matter of syllabic eufony. H if wifli if 
zhat die sovndf fluid a>lwsyf be bewtiful or agreable, and 
diis if impossible, for languag waf not invented wizh zhis 
eim, and it almost a'lweyf fa'll; fliort of ufliat if di' 
firable ( zhe history of E nglifli accidence if a disgrace tu 
zhe eesflietic facultief of zhe nation); zher if, in fact, a 
constant irrimetdiable deficiency in zhis merely fonetic 
bewty, and it if reifonable zhat extraneus artifices fliud 
hav been devif’d tu soppli it. Alliteration, assonance, 
and r^me are a'll contrivance; of zhis sort; zhey are in 
zheir natyir bewtification f of die languag independent of 
zhe idea;, and of zhe ryfhm, and of die diction , and in' 
tended tu supply bfc zheir artificial correspondence f zhe 
want of natural bewty in zhe garment of languag. hot it 
most not be overlcokt zhat zhey wtr a'lso well n$h 
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necessitated bi die vnscientific came ter of die syllabic 
Prosody, udiidi havitg in ignorance discarded die 
scientific Prosody of die poetry whifli it imitated, had tu 
devi>ye new rules for itself experimentally ay it grew vp, 
and eegerly seiz’d on sodh external artifices of speedi tu 
dress cwt its waveritgformyjvst ay an architect^ ufliidi 
hay lost its livitg traditions of fine form wil seek tuface 
itself widi superficial ornament. Alliteration in erly 
English Poetry way a man feetur of strvdur. it hay 
periSht ay a metrical skeme, bvt it iy freely uy’d in wll 
poetry, and it iy so natural tu languug diat it f \ndy a 
place in die commonest ay well ay in die most elaborated 
speedi of wll kindy. R me hay had a Ion, rein, and still 
fivriduy, and it iy in English won of die dieef metrical 
factory. Like a low'born vpstart it hay liven savht tu 
establish its kindiip widi die ancient family of ryflim bi 
incorporate die aristocratic h and y intu its name. Ay 
it distinguishes versey diat hav no vzher distinction, its 
disposition determiny stanzafiormy, & c.; and for diis 
reeyon it uyvrps a prominence for udiidh it iy ill'suted. 
Dryden, indeed, and vdiery hav ridicul’d die notion of 
c vnrim’d’ verse in Englidi; and dieir opinion iy a feir 
consequence on die poverty of dieir Prosody. Milton’s 
later poemy wer an attempt so tu strergihen Englidi 
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Prosody ay tu render it independent of rime. In 
opinion hi sav ixactly ufhat way nudid, and L wud hav 
bun strange if hi had not sun. Rime if so trammellin), 
its ijfects so cloyin >, and its wvrdiiest risorctf are so 
quickly ixavstid, 1 and of’n of svfli conspicuvs artifi' 
iiality, drat a Prosody idhidh way good envff tu dco 
widiovt it wud immudiatly discard it, in sp^te of its 
almost vnparallel’d adheevments. 

REMARKS. 

I. I f die ye (hr n systemy are tu bi tratid of tug alter ay 
won systrn, it iy mass ary tu find a common'mefvr of 
diem, and die science of ry(hm iy at preyent inadequat tu 
die task. 

II. The confnyin) of diem iy so universal ay tu hav 
acquir’d a sort of authority; and die confiifon hay dis' 
credited die whole svbjict. 

III. The man sorce of error if die wron, wty in Mfli 
classical salary rad classical verse, and die teedhirg of 
Their misinterpretation in cu/r scooly. classical poetry 
bein, on a quantitiv system of lon,y and fliorts, it most be 
red, not ay we reed cwr syllabic verse, bvt in lotgy and 

1 If yet) observe die r^mef tu K n^ht in Spenser Faery Queen, yco wil 
find die pom considerably dm tig d thereby 
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Shorts af it waf compos’d, and if it if not so rid it if 
misunderstood, if it if red in lotyf and Shorts , then the 
quantitiv rythmf oppnr, and the sprrdh'accents giv no 
difficulty. 

IV. T u giv u>vn aslUconvincity example of uOhat 
classical scolarf actually doo, hi trinity the different 
systtmf af equivalent, die hexamiter wil serve. This, af 
Professor Mackail wvnce compleind tu mi, if red hi 
them af an accentual rhythm in the 
triple time of modern music, diatt if, made 
vp of trihrachs and trochitf a>ll stress’d on die first 
syllable. It if of corse patent that if die hexamiter wer 
in a time of modern music it wud hi a duple and not a 
triple tyne; but it haf absolutely nvfhity in common with 
the stress'ryShmf of modern mufic. 

v. A difficulty if naturally felt in dn unlikelihood 
diat such a consensus of lernid opinion, from die confi' 
dent multisqence of Goethe tu dir nqually confident 
fastidiusnis of Matthew Arnold, Shud hi open tu such a 
monstrus riprodh of elimentary incompitence. But dn 
explanation if not difficult, if die whole blunder if per > 
cnv’d af die misreprifentation of quantity hi accent. 
EngliSh pnple aull think that an accent (or stress) makes 
n syllable Ion, , uheraf meny of cwr wurdf are accented af 
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independently of their quantities ay the Greek wordy wer, 
e.g. magistrate, prolific: and a'll our pyrrhic wordy 
(= ^ fyke habit, very, silly, solid, scurry, are 
accented, fyke the Latin, on the first syllable, and some 
very stroqly, and this of corse absolutely explodey die 
vulgar notion that accented syllables can be reckon’d 
adwg/y ay loti): besides, yco miy see that this accent in 
some cases actually shortens the syllable fordier, ay 
in die word battle; for in die older form battail, in 
ttihidi the first syllable had not this decided accent, yco 
wil not pronounce it so Short, but immcediiitly that yco 
strergShen its accent, ay in cwr battle (= bat’l) die t cloyey 
op die a modi more quickly and perceptibly Shortens it. 

VI. T u evil Hiltony blank verse ’iambic’, ay he 
himself call’d it, iy reeyonable enojf, and in die absence 
of a modern terminology 1 it servey well tu distinguish it 
from die hexametric epic verse, and it describes its di' 
syllabic basis, and suggests its rgyirg ryShm (ufhidi mg/ 
rghtly be consider’d ay die typical gambic stress, sodi ay 
we see in Catullus’s carefully accentual verse, 'phasellus 
ille quern uidetis hospites’ ,&c): moreover, cwr disyllabic 
verse iy die direct descendant of and substitute for die 

1 T h absence of terminology if evidence of zht vnsc^entific carncter of zhe 
systtm, af I hav discrfi’d it. 
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classic iambic. Evt n scientific trrrtis on Prosody cannot 
afford tu uye analogical termy. 

VII. I dhud confidently gess diat die fivefieot mrrtrey 
of <wr blank verse, & c., came from zhe Sapphic line. 
This way a/lwyy familiar and wap very erly reduced bj> 
muyical settin,y tu an accentual skime, ufliidh still 
obteiny in common settir^y of decasyllabic 'iambic 1 Ifiey 
in dhvrdh hym y, and occvry frequently in a/ll ovr blank 
verse. I open Wordsworth at hazard in The Borderers 
and find — 

Here at my breast and ask me where I bought it. 

I love her though I dare not call her daughter, 
oh the poor tenant of that ragged homestead, 
justice had been most cruelly defrauded. 

T hrye l^ne y wud a/ll bi quite comfortable in zhe 
notorivs Needy Knife-grinder, udhidh way a skit on 
dir accentual Sapphic, zho’ it iy of’n taken srrrivsly. 

VIII. I quote zhisfrom The Times, April 10, 1903. 
r An English scholar, confronted with the following 
lines — 

Aodpoov crruyvos ettAccvccto vuktos Kai f|iiwv 

KOIUCOUEVCOV 

Tracrav tt|V ttoAiv ajE K&ppnrrE arropous 

0CCV&TOV 
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will probably need to look at them twice before he realizes 
that they are hexameters. Yet they scan on exactly the 
same principle as .. . Goethe’s’ hexameter?. They 
are not more barbarvs, not a ufhit ; and scolnr? rnd 
Virgil tnvdi a ? die?e line? wer written ; dier i? little 
difference. 

IX. The Professor of Latin at wvn of cwr XJniver > 
situ ? wvnce told me that of aell hi? pupil? the Eton men 
had hi, far die best sense of quantity, they have no 

SENSE OF QUANTITY AT ALL. THEY HAVE 

only a knowledge of quantities, hammer’d 
intu diem ty lon> expeerience in die scannitg of verse? 
made b$ meen? of n ‘ gradus ’. if diey proncwnced die 
word? properly they wud not need n gradus. 

X. I wa? wvnce triip tu persuade die responsible hed 
of wvn of cwr largest sccol? tu reform die teediin, of 
Greek ; and I ree?on’d divs with him: e v/ud yco not sty 
that teukee (tuxti) wa? a good wvrd for die end of 
an iambic verse?’ 

e Certanly,’ hi sed ’a very good wvn.' 

‘Andyetyco wudsey,no dcwt , pseukee (yux 1 !) 

wa? a bad wvn.’ 

‘ A horrible f arise quantity’ he sed. 

f l wa? well aware that yoo wud be Jhockt at the 
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notion / 1 nplfd, ' and yoo wil no dovt agni wizh mi that 
zhe nifon uhi> won if good and zhi vzher if bad if zhat 
die vovil in zhe first syllable is of different spudh'vahie 
in zhife twco wvrdf.’ 

f B6 a/ll miinf,’ lu sed, 'zhatt if just zhe point, in 
teukee it if dhort, and in pseukee it if Ion ,/ 

e Bvt luw if it zhen, if ’ af yoo sy, zht issmtinl difference 
bitwnn zhife twoo wvrdf if in zhe spudh'valyie of heir 
vovilf, zhat yoo pronavnce zhem alffe? if zhey are 
proncwnced alike if not won af good af zhi vzher ? and 
haf not zhe boy whco considerf diem iquivalent got hold 
of zhi essence of zhe matter, vnderstandirg more or less 
ufliat hi if about uhen hi if writiy hif versif; ihhile zhe 
boy wlioo obfervef zhe distinction if wvn whco dvef not 
(hink for himself nor trvst hif lar, bvt micanically 
adopts zhe miinitglis rulef zhat are forced vpon him? 
And if hi if not hi natyir doll and timid, ufliidh hi dhowf 
svm symptomf of biity, if not diis sort of tucfhin) die 
very mnnf tu cow him and mvddle hif breinf?’ 

H/ 1 riciiv’d mi demonstration cortivsly af an in' 
gunivs quibble. 

XI. T hi use of die G rnk quantitiv terminology in 
expleiniti) syllabic or stress'verse imptyef zhat die termf 
are iquivalent in die different systimf, or nquffef dial 
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zhey thud hi phinly differentiated. it if dimonstrnhle 
that zhey are not equivalent, and if zhey are differed 
tinted zhe absvrdity of avplfty zhe Creek notionf tu 
E nglitii poetry if patent. Tri zhe inverse experiment of 
wqtity Greek verse wizh zhe ‘syllabic’ definition of zhe 
classic feet. 

XII. T he syllabic system attein’d its refvlts b% lerned 
elaboration; and in blank verse this elaboration evolv’d 
so meny formf of die line ( ay we see in Uilton ) zhat 
almost eny proye, ufliidi mantein’d a feir sprinklin) of 
alternat accents, cud be red af blank verse; die pnerhle 
degradation of die haphazard decasyllabic rythm satis' 
fi>’d zhe verse'tnaker, and eequally begil’d die writer of 
profe, whco savht after rythmical effect. A clergyman 
wvnce sympathetically confesst tu me that he way 
himself b% natyir smthin, of a poet, and zhat zhe con > 
viction had on wvn occafon been strangely forced vpon 
him. F or after pre utility hiy first sermon hif rector sed tu 
him in die vestry, f D co yoo know zhat ycor sermon way 
aril in blank verse?’ ‘And, btj George, it way’ (he sed 
wizh svme pqde); *1 Icokt at it, and it was’/ This man 
had had die yifual loti) classical treinity, and way a 
fellow of hiy colleg. 

Xin. Tu jvdgefrom wvn or twco exampley I thud be 
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tmptid tu sy zhat the qualification f of an English 
pros odist mfiht be (1) die educated misonderstandity of 
Creek and Latin verse; ( 2 ) n sfnatterin) of modern mufi' 
ceil ryfhm. H if method ( 1 ) tu satisfy himself in die 
dioice of a few barrel' organ ryfhm;, and (2) tu exert 
hi ; ingenuity infynditg them every ihhere. The refvlt if 
not likely tu be recommendeible tu ei student. 

ROBERT BRIDGES 
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[t he following hitherto unpublished account hy 
Robert bridges of his syllabic Free Verse (later called 
Neo'Miltonic Syllables) is dated Dec. 1923. 

Although in manner the note is perhaps a little out 
of keeping with these examples of his published work , 
I print it here , after the Letter on Prosody, because 
this is its proper place from the point of view of subject > 
matter. 

This account of the origin of its metre was written 
some two years before The Testament of Beauty was 
definitely begun. A fragment of fourteen lines exists , 
however — dated Christmas 1924 — of which the initial 
seven lines form the beginning of the poem.] 

M. M. B. 
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‘NEW VERSE ’ 

EXPLANATION OF THE PROSODY OF 
MY LATE SYLLABIC ‘FREE VERSE’ 

The reason for my writing this is that the strict construction of the 
verse is not likely to he understood without my explanation. On its 
first appearance Jor instance , there was a long learned account of it in 
The Times hy the Secretary of the British Academy , which was 
altogether wrong. 

The most intelligible and straightforward way of describing it will 
be to tell by what steps I came at it. So that I will describe its 
‘ genesis ' . 

When I was revising my Milton’s Prosody for its last edition, 
it struck me that Milton had freed every foot in his blank verse [using 
the term foot from the analysis of blank verse as a disyllabic metre of 
five feet] except the last: and that he had done this by excluding 
extrametrical syllables within the line [the occurrence of such 
syllables had become common in the dramatic blank verse , as that 
became more accentual] ', and that the reason why he had not freed the 
last foot also was that he allowed it still to carry an extrametrical 
syllable. 

By having freed the feet’ I mean that in his metrical system there 
was no place in which any one syllable was necessarily long or short, 
accented or unaccented, heavy or light: but this, as 1 say, did not 
obtain in the last foot. 

It must here be parenthetically questioned whether Milton ever 
inverted the accent of the last foot. It is a common opinion among 
critics that in this place ( what is called) an accentual trochee e cannot’ 
take the place of ( what they call ) an accentual iambus. But good 
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examples prove that poets have wished to give this exceptional effect, 
and it is only necessary to quote one line from Keats : 

e Bright star would 1 ' were stedfast as thou art ! 

of which line the intention cannot he questioned: and plenty of 
examples might he given , and Milton s own practice is at least in 
douht: hut he certainly ventures it very seldom ; and , whether or no 
he wished to do it, he was forbidden hy the allowance which this last 
foot had in his system to take an extrametrical syllable. A line 
with an inverted last foot might have read like a line deficient in 
one syllable with an extrametrical ending. 

Seeing then that to free the last foot it was only needed to forbid 
the terminal extrametrical syllable, and that Milton had, with so 
great effect, excluded it from every other place in his syllabic verse; it 
seemed to me that the next step that he would have taken (had he 
continued his work) would have been to forbid it also in the last place. 

I naturally wondered what the effect would be, and determined to 
experiment on it. 

One cannot originate a poem in an unknown metre, for it is 
familiarity with the frames work which invites the words into their 
places, and in this dilemma I happily remembered that I had had for 
many years a poem in my head which had absolutely refused to take 
any metrical form. Whenever I had tried to put it into words the 
metre had ruined it. The whole poem was, so far as feeling and 
picturing went, complete in my imagination, and 1 set to work very 
readily on it, and with intense interest to see what would come. 1 was 
delighted to find that the old difficulty of metering it had vanished, and 
it ran off quite spontaneously to its old title The Flowering Tree, 
which is dated in my book Nov. y, 1913. 

I had written it in sixes, that is in twelves with a caesural break: and 
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it was no doubt the subject which led me to choose that form. 
Having exploited it as I thought successfully , and arrived at very 
rich and varied rhythms, it was after that single experiment a very 
definite form of marked effects and possibilities which I could use now 
at will: or, at least, it was ready within me to receive or reject 
anything that arose. And on Nov. 28th, when I had been considering 
whether I would send His Majesty a Christmas Poem to com ✓ 
memorate my appointment in his household, the poem called Noel 
appeared on the scene. 

r A frosty Christmas Eve ' when the stars were shining A 

This was sent to the King at Christmas, and His Majesty sent it 
to The Times for publication. 

Of that poem I can say that it has won more favour from all 
classes of people than any other poem that I ever wrote: and since 
not one of the readers knew how it scanned, it seemed to me that my 
extension of Miltons rules must be worth something. 

As for the novelty of it I may record that my old friend Mackail, 
a Professor of poetry and a writer of poems, whose learning cannot 
be questioned, wrote to me, when he read it in The Times, asking 
r what is this lovely new metre?' 

I must interrupt my narrative to remind the reader that 1 am only 
writing business and narrating the relevant facts which influenced me. 

For some years after this Ifelt no call to poetry, but in 1921 1 had 
some months of good disposition and wrote many poems ; the most of 
them were in oldfashioned forms. I made however 3 or 4 attempts at 
this particular metre that I have been describing, all of them expert v 
merits to discover its relation to rhyme. These are negligible here: 

1 Which I made walking up and down the ‘ quarter deck * in my 
garden one winter evening. 



‘new verse* 

but an experiment in hendecasyllabic verse with a caesura after the 
6th place , that is a line of 6+5 instead of 6+6 discovered new 
effects. 1 My main interest however was in prosecuting my 6+6 
successes. 

I saw that these twelves , or Alexandrines , had in Miltons 
practice no title to a fixed caesura. In all his work from earliest to 
latest he delighted in the Alexandrine without its hemistichs, and here 
was a promising field of freedom which it was most exciting to 
explore. 

I had no notion how the thing would hold together when thus 
apparently freed from all rule. It was plainly the freest of free verse , 
there being no speech 'rhythm which it would not admit; and I saw 
also that all the old forms of 12 'syllable verse , the Greek iambic , the 
scazon , the French Alexandrine & c., would be admitted on equal 
terms. It was partly this wish for liberty to use various tongues that 
made me address my first experiment to a parrot , but partly also my 
wish to discover how a low setting of scene and diction would stand; 
because one of the main limitations of English verse is that its 
accentual (dot and go one) bumping is apt to make ordinary words 
ridiculous; and since , on theory at least, there would be no decided 
enforced accent in any place in this new metre, it seemed that it might 
possibly afford escape from the limitations spoken of And thus I 
wrote Poor Poll. This was printed separately with explanatory 
notes on the prosody. 

This 12 'syllable verse then is written by the rules of Milton’s 
Prosody with only this difference , viz. that it forbids the extra' 

1 In the poem Mid the squander’d colour; in an earlier sketch of 
which I found some of this metre governing its first spontaneous 
expressions. 
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metrical syllable at the end of the verse. All its liberties follow 
logically fr*m that development. The ‘ elision of vowels and semi' 
vowels is the same as in Milton , and as with him optional; only it is 
less optional, since it is ruled by spuch'practice and not by metrical 
demands ; at least it was my intention that my 'elisions’ should be quite 
natural. I have however extended Milton’s elision in one particular, 
viz., I have considered all the words ending in nation as being now 
in that condition which must bring them into line with his other 
semivocalic terminations; they have, that is, in my lines, their speech 
value = sh’ir, which is a truly elidible condition, and can only be 
forbidden on antiquarian grounds. As Milton and Chaucer would 
write 

the temple and dll. . . . 
so we may now say ^ 

the nation and dll. . . . 

There are no doubt a few other semivocalic terminations which have 
been lightened since Miltons time and are now in the same elidible 
condition: and if I have sometimes used them they might seem as great 
an extension of his liberty in liquid elision as nation is. But they are 
not likely to give the reader any difficulty, or suggest such metrical 
doubt, as the ‘ elision of ✓(a)tion might. 

R. B. 










